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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HE dispatch-makers at Washington thought fit to send us, at the 

beginning of the week, a sensational account of a scene in the Cab- 
inet in which the President lectured Mr. MacVeEacu for not appearing 
in court in the prosecution of GuirEau and the Star Route cases. The 
story, which first appeared in a Washington newspaper, was as particu- 
lar as though the editor had hidden himself under the table to take notes 
of what was said and done. It was inherently incredible for several 
reasons. The first is that the proceedings in Cabinet meetings are 
strictly confidential,—not merely nominally so, as is the case with 
executive sessions of the Senate. No member of the Cabinet would 
have reported such a scene if it had occurred. The second is that 
Mr. MacVEacu’s relation to Mr. ARTHUR’S Cabinet is one which pre- 
cludes the President from administering any such lecture to Mr. 
MacVEAGH as that reported. The Attorney-General has not only 
resigned his office, lut has insisted on being relieved of its duties 
without waiting to complete any of the transactions in which he was 
engaged on Governmental behalf. He has not, like Mr. James, agreed 
to await the conclusion of the Star Route prosecutions; he has not 
taken up the prosecution of GuirEAu, which could not begin before 
the date when he presented this resignation. If any President had 
undertaken to lecture a Cabinet Minister in this fashion, the latter 
would have had no alternative but to hand in his resignation. But to 
administer such a lecture to a Minister who was pressing his resignation 
would have been an impertinence indeed. 


Tue Star Route prosecutions have been, thus far, little more than an 
opportunity for a forensic tournament between the counsel retained on 
each side. The lawyers for the defence seem bent on interposing every 
kind of technical objection to the trial of their clients. They dispute 
the validity of procedure by information, although the precedents and 
rulings in its favor are distinct. They deny that the facts alleged 
constitute any such conspiracy as is charged, which seems to be a better 
reason for asking an acquittal finally than for moving to quash an 
indictment. They are bent on employing all the resources of the law’s 
delay, and Mr. INGERSOLL in particular seems to value very highly this 
opportunity to display his eloquence in a national arena more reputable 
than the infidel lecture platform. At the same time, the prosecution do 
not seem so sure of their case as they ought to be. We think they will 
make a great mistake in regarding the verdict as the measure of their 
success. - What is needed is such a thorough exposure of these frauds in 
open court as will hand the names of their perpetrators down to 
posterity in deserved ignominy. The newspapers, especially the Zimes 
of New York, have already done much to secure this end. The 
country looks to Mr. Biiss and Mr. Brewsrer to finish the work in a 
workmanlike way, whatever the technical legal result may be. In 
saying this, we assume that the guilt of these conspirators is already 
proved, and that nothing but legal technicalities or the wilful stupid- 
ity of a jury now stands between them and conviction. 


Tue elections of 1881 are over, the States that voted on Tuesday 
completing the roll for the year. Slackness of party control, absence 
of national issues, the eruption of local, personal and factional influ- 
ences, and the inclination of many thoughtful voters to secure in the ‘‘ off’’ 
year changes that are difficult to accomplish under the pressure of a 
great election contest, have characterized the November voting. Vir- 
ginia’s contest was unique, and conducted upon lines almost exclusively 
local, though having relation, of course, to outside questions. In New 
York, the lingering discontent over the ConkKLING troubles made the chief 
feature. Pennsylvania’s election was removed from the extremet 





dulnessand apathy only by Mr. Wotre’s canvass. In Massachusetts, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Minnesota and Colorado, there was simply the natural 
and habitual movement of the Republican majority to the polls. | Wis- 
consin hada heavy Temperance vote, and a factional undercurrent of 
dissension. In Maryland and Mississippi, there was the customary op- 
eration of the ‘‘ machine,’’ which in those States is Democratic. Con- 
necticut, often so hotly fought over, had a languid and quiet election. 


THE general result of these elections is not especially significant. 
They leave the political situation very little changed in its present 
aspect, though they may be indicative in some cases of important 
changes in the future. In no case has the Republican party shown 
notable weakness. It has carried all the States that voted for General 
GARFIELD, unless the complete returns should show a Democratic suc- 
cess in Wisconsin, while it shows signs of greater spirit and capacity 
for success in Maryland and Mississippi. The movement in Virginia, 
too, whatever may be said as to the principles at stake, is undoubtedly 
one that contributes greatly to the favorable prospect of the Republican 
organization, regarding it simply asa party. _In no respect is it easy 
to perceive that the ‘‘ off’’ year has given encouragement to the Dem- 
ocrats, save the single particular that the CoNKLING and anti-CONKLING 
feeling of faction in New York may do further and greater mischief to 
the Republicans. The summary of the popular verdict, up to this 
time, simply is that the people do not desert the Republican Adminis- 
tration. Had General GarFIELD happily survived, their endorsement 
would have been presented in an overwhelming vote ; since he has been 
called away, his successor, proceeding without misstep, retains their 
support. 


Or the voting in some of the States, there is something to be more 
particularly said. | New York’s result is in several respects rather sur- 
prising. It is not strange that the Republicans have lost the Legisla- 
ture,—that consequence was foreshadowed plainly in the Senatorial 
struggle of last summer,—but it is quite remarkable that, with such fac- 
tional cutting and slashing at candidates for the Senate and Assembly, 
the State ticket should have been elected bya very respectable majority. 
New York has not been a Republican State. In 1878, the Greenback 
vote and other side issues let the Republicans in; in 1879, JOHN 
KELLy’s bolt elected Mr. CorNELL Governor and made it possible for 
the remainder of the ticket to win by a narrow margin; in 1880, 
General GARFIELD won the first substantial and dependable victory for 
his party that the State had shown for years—a victory not won by bar- 
gaining with approachable Democratic elements, but due to the fact 
that he commanded the confidence of independent and discriminating 
That there should now be a success scored for the State ticket, 
is therefore cause for astonishment. ‘The ill-feeling over the Senator- 
ships might easily have sunk it under a shortage of 50,000 votes. The 
strain has been tremendous. A year ago, the party in New York was 
completely united under Mr. Conxiinc’s hand. He ruled it as did 
few party rulers. Such a chief could not be deposed without great 
risk to the immediately subsequent fortunes of his party. The warm 
personal attachment felt for him took the shape of a fierce resentment 
of the policy which led to his deposition. Yet it was best that he 
should be deposed ; and the present reverse in the Legislature stands 
for nothing but the transition of the party toa better, more wholesome 
and really stronger positition in the State. The day is not far distant 
when Senator CONKLING’s woes will cease to be a political force in 
New York elections, and when the choice of State officers and of a Leg- 
lature will not depend on such personal issues. New York is on the 
road to emancipation. 


voters. 
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In New York City, we are sorry to say, the victory remains with 
the Tammany Hall faction of the Democrats. The county Democracy 
secured nothing but an alderman-at-large, while the Republicans were 
equally successful in electing Mr. DanieL Ro.tins to the office of Sur- 
rogate. ‘This general result we think nothing short of a national calamity. 
That the ruling party in our greatest city should be governed by its 
worst elements, is an evil too large to be balanced by any partisan ad- 
vantages which may arise from such a situation. 


BROOKLYN, on the other hand, follows Philadelphia, Pittsburg and 
Cincinnati, in the effort to take its mayoralty out of politics. It was 
a fair fight between the Democratic: ‘‘ machine,’’ who have misgoverned 
the city, and the lovers of honest and good government in both parties. 
Had Mr. Low had nothing but Republican votes in his support, he 
would have been beaten easily. His election is the achievement of 
those thousands of Democrats who rose above mere partisanship to act 
for the welfare of the whole community. _ We have no doubt that they 
will be rewarded by finding that their new mayor will make the good 
of the city his first object and will expose thoroughly the rascalities 
by which it has been plundered. One lesson of the Brooklyn election 
is worthy of attention. Mr. Low would never have consented to be- 
come a candidate for the office if the mayor of Brooklyn were no more 
than a supernumerary chief of police, with no real control of the city 
government. Until very recently, he was no more than this; but a 
law passed by the last Legislature made him rule in fact as well as in 
name, and placed the several departments of the municipal government 
under his authority. The first fruits of the change are the candidacy 
and the election of a mayor of the highest character and the finest 
capacities. Mr. Low is a man of wealth, of education, and of a leisure 
he has always well employed. But, better than these, he has public 
spirit, spotless character, and a large interest in all social questions. 
We must make the offices important if such men are to be induced to 
take them. 


In Virginia, the success of the coalition of Republicans and Read- 
juster Democrats, under Mr. MAHONE’s leadership, seems to be assured ; 
but it gives us no pleasure. We hope that the Democrats of the South 
will take warning from this defeat and from the similar vote recently 
in North Carolina. The danger of the hour is that the ‘‘ solid South’’ 
may break up into something far worse than a ‘‘solid South.’’ The social 
and political proscription of the negroes is fitting them to become the 
material for any demagogue who can promise them political equality 
and fair treatment. As soon as any MAHONE can bring over enough 
white men to give the black men the strength of self-confidence, there 
will be an alliance of ignorance and lack of principle all along the line. 
Poor white and poor black will be arrayed against every measure for 
political or social reform—against the payment of State debts, against 
the restraint on free whiskey, against almost everything that promises a 
better future to that section. Whatever the faults of the Southern 
Democratic party, it resembles the Republican party of the North in 
that it contains the elements which are of the best promise for the 
future of the country. As Americans, we have reason to deplore the 
policy which threatens to alienate numbers from the guidance of intel- 
ligence and moral principle. 


In Pennsylvania, Mr. Wo.re’s candidacy has served its purpose. 
Mr. Baity is elected State Treasurer by a small plurality. This isa 
distinct and unmistakable notice to the managers of the ‘‘ machine’’ in 
this State that they can no longer depend on having a submissive ma- 
jority in this State, and that their nominee may be defeated at any 
time when he does not deserve success and when the Independents 
find in the field a candidate more worthy of their support. The dissat- 
isfaction with ‘‘ machine”’ rule in this Commonwealth is an increasing 
quantity. It has enlisted a very large proportion of the young voters 
and it will get a still larger number as the new generation comes for- 
ward. And it is a determined element, as well as a growing one. It 
means to contest every other State election as hotly as this one, if the 
nominations are made in the interest of the ‘‘machine,’’ rather than of 
the Commonwealth. If the next Republican candidate for Governor 
Should be a man who wears a collar, the consequences can be foretold 





from the beginning. And so on, to the end of the chapter. The days 
for ‘‘ fixing up aslate,’’ and electing it, as a matter of course, are 
gone by, so far as Pennsylvania is concerned. 


In Philadelphia, Mr. Wore polled 14,500 votes against 17,000 Re- 
publican votes cast for Mr. Kinc and Mr. Pattison in the city election last 
February, a difference due to the general falling off in the vote this 
year. The other elections made are of less general interest, but are 
enough to show that the Committee of One Hundred have not declined 
in their influence for good. They elected a good State Senator to fill a 
vacancy, and four of the five new councilmen. We regret greatly that Mr. 
Hampton L. Carson was not chosen City Commaissioner. Had the 
Democrats given him the support they gave to Mr. KRUMBHAAR, the 
‘‘ring’’ would have lost two of the three places in the Board, instead 
of only one. But because Mr. Carson was not a Democrat, while Mr. 
KRUMBHAAR was, they threw away their second votes on a straight 
Democratic candidate. We had expected better of the Philadelphia 
Democrats. But they are always inclined to over-confidence. They 
are always going to do great things this time. And thus they throw 
away such chances as the venal elements in their organization do not 
openly sell. 


In Mississippi, the coalition of Republicans and Greenbackers was no 
more successful than were the Republicans alone. ‘That they meant to 
carry the State in the old way, was avowed by several Democratic 
papers before the election. And they seem to have done it. The 
negroes were warned of what they might expect in a case of a collision ; 
and one such is reported. The news-agent tells us that it began by 
armed negroes firing upon unarmed white men who were at the polls 
in the discharge of their political duties. He forgot to tell us how 
many ‘unarmed white men’’ there are in the State of Mississippi on 
election days. The telegrams read just like those which used to come 
from South Carolina, describing the uproarious conduct of colored 
people, whose violence necessitated their being shot by the peace-loving 
authorities of that State. The story may be true, but there are few 
people in the North who will believe it until they have heard and 
weighed the negroes’ version of the story. 


Or the four vacancies in the New York representation in Congress, 
two were carried by each party. The Republicans expected three of the 
four. They conceded to the Democrats the seat vacated by the death 
of Mr. FERNANDO Woop; but they expected to elect Mr. Morron’s 
successoy, as well as the successors of Senators MILLER and Lapuam. In 
this they have been disappointed, and not undeservedly. Mr. Wa. 
W. Asror is not a man whom the party would have nominated for any 
reason except his great wealth. Hisrecord as State Senator showed a 
surprising indifference to the interests and wishes of his constituents. He 
was among the foremost in the Senatorial resistance to the election 
of Messrs. LAPHAM and MILLER. His candidacy for the vacant seat 
seems to have been singularly undignified. His successful competitor, 
Mr. FLower, issaid by his un-friends to be no addition to the strength 
of the House. However that may be, the defeat of Mr. Asror has 
not caused it great loss. 


A DECISION of Judge ALLISON, in a recent suit brought by Messrs. 
SHERMAN & Co., printers, against representatives of the ‘Typographical 
Union, marks the advance of our legislation in the matter of giving fair 
play to workingmen and their associations. Formerly, our legisla- 
tion on the subject of trade-unions was modelled after that of Eng- 
land. Onmany statute-books of our Commonwealths there stand laws 
similar to that under which journeymen masons were prosecuted for con- 
spiracy in Westchester County, N. Y., in 1867, because they struck 
for higher wages. Fifty years previous to that, the striking journeymen 
tailors of this city were prosecuted. for conspiracy. But, since the hor- 
rors of an outlawed trade-unionism in Sheffield were brought to light 
by a Parliamentary commission, England has made a radical change in 
her legislation. She has given trade-unions a legal status, and has 
recognized their right to strike for whatever end they please. In fact, 
the English have remodelled their law of conspiracy by declaring that 
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men may associate to do anything which it is lawful for an individual 
todo. This wise legislation has puta stop to unionist outrages in 
England. American legislation, in general, lags far behind it. The 
Pennsylvania statute recognizing the rights of the unions is no older 
than 1872, and is much more liberal than any other legislation known 
Judge AL.ison, in his ruling for the defendants, 
did no moie than e1 unciate with distinctness the force of the statute 
in question and of another passed since its date to explain an ambigu- 
ous clause. 

We are glad that this great industrial State is in the front ranks of 
justice in this matter. ‘There is really no other position for any State 
to occupy. ‘The right of a man to do what he will with his own is as 
applicable to labor as it is to potatoes. Where he limits his right by 
his own act in entering acontract, the law must hold him to the contract 
as stringently as it does his master. Where the public welfare or conve- 
nience may be affected by ageneral strike, no man should be employed, 
except under a contract requiring him to give a month’s notice, and 
promising him a month’s notice of dismissal or reduction of wages. 
But nothing except a contract should be regarded as limiting or modi- 
fying the right of a workman to withdraw his labor from any market 
where it is not rewarded according to his idea of his deserts. And he 
has an equal right to persuade other men, by any means short of 
illegal violence, to act with him in his refusal to work at rates he does 


to us on this subject. 


not like. 

THE gentlemen intrusted with the application of the Irish Land 
Act seem determined to make the measure as favorable to the tenant as 
possible. They have decided to extend its benefits to tenants who were 
evicted and farms which were sold within six months before the twenty- 
second of August, the day when the measure received the Queen’s 
assent and became a law. They mean to put the tenant to as little 
cost and inconvenience as possible,—to dispense as far as possible with 
the service of lawyers. Thus far, their decisions as to what constitutes 
a fair rent have been almost radical enough for Mr. ParNeLt. In 
some cases, they have cut it down to a point below even GRIFFITH’s 
valuation, and the Irish landlords are in a state of consternation as to 
the nature of their proceedings. The only appeal from these rulings is 
to Lord O’Hacan’s Superior Land Court in Dublin, and from His 
Lordship they expect no comfort. He is a Catholic and a Liberal, who 
believes in tenant-right. It was by his ruling that the operation of 
the Act was made retroactive for the six months before its passage ; and 
over him there is no higher authority. By a curious oversight, the 
House of Lords neglected to amend the bill so as to reserve their own 
rights as a court of final appeal. Nothing but a new Land Act can save 
the landlords from ruinous losses through these decisions. An esteemed 
contemporary scoffs at Mr. WENDELL Puituips for his definition of a 
fair rent as one which would enable the tenant to live at ease and in 
plenty. It thinks a fair rent should have some reference to the market 
value of the land. Yet Mr. PHILiips hit the general principle of the 
Irish Bill as even Mr. GLADSTONE explained it and as the commis- 
sioners are now interpreting it. They find rents charged which 
represent the market value of the land, and they cut these down toa 
figure which will enable the tenant to live at ease and in plenty. They 
do this apart from all question of the value of the improvements made 
by the tenant. 





Tue Irish landlords will be ruined very generally by these reduc- 
tions. They have been living, many of them, in a style which 
corresponds with English incomes. These Irish lands are heavily 
mortgaged, and the reduction will leave them nothing to live on. As 
a consequence, many estates will be thrown upon the market. There 
are reports of a London syndicate to buy these up at a sacrifice and go 
in for great agricultural operations in Ireland. We do not credit these 
reports. Their authors have not read the Land Act, or they would see 
that the tenants will have the first opportunity to buy those estates, the 
Board of Public Works advancing three-fourths of the purchase money. 
The English Liberals have not repeated the terrible blunder they made 
when they created the Irish Court of Encumbered Estates. The Land 
Act of 1880 provides that, when Irish estates come upon the market, 
they shall be used for the creation of a peasant proprietary. 





Tuar the recent municipal elections in England have been favor- 
able to the Conservatives, is due very largely to the Irish vote. It may 
seem very ungrateful for Irishmen in England to vote against the party 
which passed the Land Act. But it must be remembered that the Irish- 
man in England is related to Irish affairs, not by holding Irish land, but 
by admiring and following Irish leaders. He has a very dim and dis- 
tant idea of the benefits conferred by the Land Act. He has a very 
lively sense of the meaning of the imprisonment of MicHAEL Davitt 
and CHARLES PARNELL. The former weighs as nothing with him in com- 
parison with the latter. He clings to his leaders with true Celtic perti- 
nacity. It is true that he has even less to expect of the Tories than of 
the Liberals ; yet he is not acting blindly. He means to help to vote 
every Ministry out of office until he has found one which will come to 


terms. That policy succeeded in Australia ; why not in England? 


PRINCE BisMaRcK has been talking of resigning. He is tired of 
carrying on even his peculiar sort of parliamentary government without 
a majority, and sees no chance of getting any in Germany, as matters 
now stand. The Chancellor is not to be taken too seriously in such utter- 
ances as these. Resigning is one of the ways he has of carrying his 
point. Only the reigning Emperor knows how often BISMARCK has re- 
signed his high office when his imperial master was slow to see matters 
through his eyes. Having tried it so often and with such successon the 
Emperor, he now tries it on the people, just on the eve of the second 
election to the Reichstag. But the people seem to have taken it with 
wonderful equanimity. They voted as heartily and as solidly for pro- 
nounced Liberals as though they were in no danger of losing their 
beloved Chancellor. 





Has Zhe Times of London gone over to the Fair Traders? It 
avows its concern that England should be dependent on foreign coun- 
tries for food, and that American competition should be so depressing 
to English agriculture. We should have expected that every patriotic 
Englishman would share in that concern. But just at present it is some- 
what dangerous to avow it. It will be taken up everywhere with the 
comment: If England should not be dependent on us for food, why 
should we be dependent on her manufactures? The truth is that the 
artificial and greedy position of England has made it dangerous for her 
people to express their natural interest in the calamities which befall 
her great interests. Lady Bective starts a movement to bring English 
woollens into fashion, and asks the Princess of Wales to unite in it. The 
secretary of the Princess replies with a treatise on political economy in 
the form of a letter. The pith of it is: If we set ourselves to discour- 
age the use of foreign goods, other countries will do the same, and in 
that kind of a struggle we have the most to lose and the least to gain. 
‘Such are the felicities of Free Trade. 





THE negotiations for a new treaty of commerce between France and 
England have come to anend. So long as the commissioners kept 
themselves to unimportant points, all went on smoothly. As soon as 
they touched the really important question of the duties on cotton and 
cotton yarns, neither would yield an inch. The cotton people in Eng- 
land, with their usual magnanimity, are demanding that, if they cannot 
get a treaty to suit themselves, there shall be none at ail. They are 
willing to sacrifice everybody else for the ultimate benefit of Manchester. 





ENGLAND suspends negotiations to await the change of Ministry in 
France. She has great hopes of M. Gampetra. ‘That he is a Free 
Trader, all the world knows. That his Government will be of his way 
of thinking, they infer from English analogies in the making of Cabi- 
nets. But M. GAMBETTA, in making up a Ministry, has a very different 
task from that which fell a year ago to Mr. GLADSTONE. Mr. GLap- 
STONE made his selection from men who were recognized as leaders by 
awhole party. The only exception was the representative of the 
little knot of Radicals. M. GamBeETTA has to make up his from 
leaders who are recognized only by sub-sections of the Republican party, 
and has to use his power of selection so as to secure enough of these 
fragments to constitute a majority. Whether his Cabinet is Free 
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Trade or Protectionist, will depend, not on his choice, but on the 
fortunes of a lottery. M. Gampetta isa Free Trader, but he is an 
opportunist, first of all; that is, he believes in cutting the coat accord- 
ing to the cloth. He willsacrifice any abstract opinion to the necessi- 
ties of the political situation. He will stand by the duties on cottons 
and cotton yaras as stiffly as did his predecessors, if he find that 
course to be necessary to the maintenance of a working majority. 
Everything depen‘s on the make-up of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
as to that the only certainty is that the last elections made no marked 
changes. 





THE crisis in the affairs of the French Ministry has arrived. M. 
Ferry has offered the resignations of himself and his colleagues. Presi- 
dent Grevy has accepted them, and M. Gampsetta has been asked to 
arrange a new Cabinet. His work has its difficulties. The formation 
of the ‘‘ grand Ministry,’’ which the newspapers have been promis- 
ing -us, is not so easy. The coalition of the two parties of 
advanced Republicans can be effected only by giving the leaders 
of both places in the new Cabinet, and there are not enough to 
go round. The proportion of officers to privates in French politics is 
as great as that of colonels to the whole population of a Southern town. 
Each of those two parties has in it the making of a dozen Cabinets, and 
the candidates have in most cases a personal following which will be 
offended by their exclusion. Besides, many of the leaders of the Left 
are persona'ly odious to M. Gampetra. He is a good hater, and be- 
gins to think that power is not worth having if he has to take it in as- 
sociation with people whom he cannot endure. It was for such rea- 
sons that the Ferry Ministry dragged along without any legitimate 
title to power, waiting to see its successor, which is nowto present 
itself. 








MORMON SOLUTION OF THE MORMON PROBLEM. 


R. GARFIELD, in his inaugural address, pronounced the 
M Mormon problem to be one of those matters of national im- 
portance which call for earnest attention and practical action. In 
this he but spoke the feeling of the whole country. The Church 
of the Latter-Day Saints isa thorn in the nation’s flesh, and an 
extraneous and perplexing element in the existing situation. It is 
not its queer beliefs, but its monstrous and illegal practices, that 
make it such. It isa community claiming religious sanction for 
its existence and its policy, and yet disobeying the laws of the 
land with more or less openness, and teaching disobedience to them, 
from pulpit and press, as a duty of religious obligation. 

That the situation is abnormal and monstrous, is felt by the Mor- 
mons as well as by their fellow-citizens. They have a solution of 
the difficulty which is a very simple one, and would be quite suffi- 
cient, if it did not bring with it worse evils than those of which it 
would rid us. They say:“ You can put a stop to this antagonism to 
the law by repealing the law, or by removing Utah from under 
its jurisdiction by admitting her to the Union as a State. As for 
us, we can do nothing. Weare obeying a higher law than any 
passed by Congress. The struggle for the abolition of negro 
slavery has made you familiar with the conception of a higher law 
whose authority overrides the lower. There is one material differ- 
ence inthe matter. The Abolitionists appealed to a law higher than 
the national Constitution itself. The revelation to which the Church 
of the Latter-Day Saints appeals stands in no coilision with the 
Constitution. The Constitution forbids Congress to pass laws 
‘abridging the free exercise’ of religion. The law which is aimed 
against plural marriage is a law forbidding the free exercise of 
our religion, and is therefore unconstitutional. | We appeal to the 
organic law of the land, as well as to the law of God.” 

« As for our polygamy,” they proceed, “ we know of no right the 
people of America have to condemn it. It was the practice of 
patriarchs and others under the old dispensation, to whom the 
majority of the American people look back with almost religious 
reverence. Abraham was a polygamist, and yet ‘ the friend of God.’ 





David was a polygamist, and yet ‘the man after God’s own heart.’ 
You sing his psalms as the highest expression of your devotion, 
and yet you profess to abhor the manner of life he lived! At any 
rate, it is monstrous to class plural marriage with bigamy, and to 
punish it as such, as these unjust laws do. The bigamist is guilty 
of cruel fraud and deception. He deserves the punishment the law 
inflicts on him. But no second wife can be taken in Utah until 
the first has given her consent before official witnesses. And when 
we readthe horrible tale of seductions, bigamies, divorces, in the 
rest of the country, we rejoice that the position of women in Utah 
leaves no room for these fearful wrongs or for the system of public 
prostitution,” 

Such is, as we understand it, the Mormon case. We have tried 
to state it as strongly as we could, and have based our statements 
ona good deal of reading. We admit that it has a certain plausi- 
bility, but no real force. 

‘The people of America will never take the backward step in- 
volved in legalizing polygamy. All lines of thought and experi- 
ence, religious and secular, have brought the world of Christian 
civilization to the conclusion that monogamy is the only right re- 
lation of the sexes. The true home, with one mistress as well as 
one master at its head, is an institution too sacred in itself, too 
much at the foundation of the best pul:lic order, to be treated as a 
thing indifferent. The love of the one man for the one woman is 
the only high and pure type of sexual relations, Monogamy 
distinguishes even some of the higher forms of animal life from the 
lower. It characterizes all the higher forms of social life in the 
world. Where polygamy has superseded monogamy, as in cases 
of conversion to Mohammedanism, there has been a decline in 
national character. Where monogamy has superseded polygamy, 
there has been a corresponding rise. The better instincts, even of the 
Mormons, revolt against the less human and more animal order of 
life. Their preachers speak of plural marriage as something from 
which men, as well as women, among them shrink,—the women 
more universally than the men, because more instinctively pure, as 
a rule, than men are. A higher law which claims to set aside the 
higher instincts of onr nature, as well as the law of the land, isa 
very different thing from the higher law to which the anti-slavery 
parties made their appeal. 

In condemning polygamy and its modern representatives, we 
pass no sentence upon those who lived in an age which had not 
come to share in the purer light. The patriarchs lived up to the 
light they had; the Latter-Day Saints turn their backs on a better 
light. Those who swallow the Bible whole, as a book of mere au- 
thorities and decrees, may settle with the Mormons as they please. 
Those who take it asa record of spiritual and social growth, are 
not stumbled at finding its earlier chapters describing both slavery 
and polygamy as things of course. The record of development 
which the Bible gives is that of a movement away from slavery 
and polygamy to the ethics of the Sermon on the Mount. Poly- 
gamy died out of Judaism as its mischiefs were felt in all their force. 
There is no better picture of those mischiefs than in the candid 
and plain-spoken account of the evils it brought on the families 
of Abraham, Jacob and David. That story enables us to un- 
derstand why no Oriental dynasty has retained its physical and 
moral vigor to the third generation, 

The American nation will not legalize polygamy, because it be- 
lieves that in so doing it would be handing over a large body of 
persons to a virtual slavery far worse than that of the negroes was, 
Mormon authorities represent the first wife as consenting to the 
coming of the second, They confess that the consent is sometimes 
given after a long resistance, which they ascribe to unspiritual 
selfishness, but which the conscience of the nation ascribes to a 
just moral repugnance. Strange stories reach us from Utah, not 
collected by chance travellers, but told by those who have made the 
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Territory their home. We hear of women beaten over the head 


with cooking utensils because they would not consent to an asso- | 


ciate in wifehood. 
and left to support themselves and their young children by toilsome 
labor, while their husbands sought a new home in company with 
the wife the first would not accept. We hear of Mormon women 
begging with tears that Gentile women will expose the frightful 
wrongs of the system. We see these poor creatures struggling, 
in the face of resistance, suffering and opprobrium, for rights se- 
cured them by the law of the land. And, while one such refuses 
to embrace her chains of an immoral bondage, the nation owes it 
to itself to stand by her, 

Lastly, the nation cannot afford to legalize polygamy, or, what 
is the same thing, to admit Utah asa State, because no one can 
tell where the demands of this higher law will cease. Plural mar- 
riage is neither enjoined nor sanctioned by the Book of Mormon. 
It was introduced into the Church by a revelation given to JosEPH 
Smit, but never published until after his death. The Church and 
its priesthood are in continual receipt of such revelations. No 
one can say what they may command next. We only know that 
they are not bounded by either the laws of the land or the civil- 
ized and enlightened instincts of mankind in general. To-day, they 
enjoin polygamy; to-morrow, it may be murder. Shall we say 
“to-morrow,” even, in view of the Mountain Meadow Massacre 
and the recent murder of the Mormon who exposed that atrocity ? 
Was there no revelation to sanction that dark deed, or were the 
Mormon priesthood obeyed in it because of their general author- 
ity as the representatives of Gop? They claim for themselves the 
most implicit obedience, and even make salvation dependent on it. 
At any rate, Mormon society rests on a foundation subversive of 
all settled principles of social duty. It puts private revelation to 
a high priest above moral instinct and public law, Such a system 
is not a novelty. The German and Swiss Anabaptists had « revela- 
tions” in the Reformation period. Their « revelations ’”’ sanctioned 
polygamy, but did not stop there. 
murder, adultery, and every crime. 


They commanded theft, 
When once the principle of 
following such lights is accepted, no man can foretell or foresee the 
end. The State of Deseret might run a career parallel to that of 
the cities of Miilhausen and Miinster in the seventeenth century, 
and we might have to efface chaos by bloodshed, as did the 
Protestant and Catholic princes in that case. We cannot afford to 
take the risk. 

Mormonism is not on the same footing with other sects. The 
others “ show their hands,” They announce their creeds and their 
sources of authority. They limit themselves beforehand as to the 
career they will run. The Latter-Day Saints are an unfathomed 
possibility. The institution of polygamy, although the most 
prominent and offensive feature of their system, is but one fruit 
from a root which is capable of many such. Their whole society 
isan organized priesthood, claiming from its subjects the obedience 
man owes only to Gop. It is well that polygamy should be so 
prominent and so offensive, as a warning as to what may follow it 
if once the restraints imposed by the national Government were 
removed. But we must not identify the polygamy question with 
the much lerger and more difficult Mormon question, of which it 
is but one phase. 


HILE it is true that the United S ates taxes on liquors and to- 

ba co were levied, as all the other internal taxes were, simply 

for the sake of revenue, and are therefore to be discontinued when 
the necessity for them has ended, the tendency in some quarters is still 
strong to urge their continuance on moral grounds. It seems to be 
imagined by some that taxes on the twoarticles tend to diminish their 
manufacture and consumption, and so are agencies in behalf of temper- 
ance. The fact is, however, that the advocates of total abstinence, in 


We hear of women deserted by their husbands | 


| 

| recent publications of pamphlets znd documents, present evidence tend- 
ing to the opposite conclusion. Mr. A. M. PowELt, in his address on 
‘<The Beer Question,’’ before the National Temperance Convention, at 
Saratoga, points out, as showing an increased use of spirits and fermented 
| liquors, the f-ct that the internal revenue receipts from them show a large 
growth: ‘For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1880, there was received 
from fermented liquors an increase of $2,100.482.76; from distilled 
spirits, $8,615,224.10.’’? The same movement has been continued since 
the time thus reported ‘‘ The National Temperance Almanac,”’ just 
issued, quotes the statistics of internal revenue for the year following 
the one referred to by Mr. PowELt—that ending June 30, 1881. In the 
taxes on spirits, there was an increase over the previous year of six 
millions of dollars ($5,968,466.09); in those on tobacco, there was an 
increase of four millions ($3,984,851.23) ; and in those on fermented 
liquors there wasan increase of nearly one million ($870,438.37). Omit- 
ting the tobacco figures, the others combined showed that the manufac- 
ture of spirits and distilled liquors had grown in a year to the extent 
of $6,838,904.46 of taxes. As the taxes on these articles for the pre- 
ceding year had been, altogether, $74,015.311.63, it appears that the 
increase was at the rate of .og22 per cent , which is, of course, enor 

mously in excess of the increase of population. The growth of the coun- 
try in people is nowat the rate, possibly, of thirty per cent. in a decade, 
or three per cent. per annum, while the liquor production and consump- 
tion, as indicated by the tax receipts, progress at a rate more than three 
times as rapid. The answer may be made to this that we do not know 
at what rate the use of liquors would develop in the absence of tax, and 
this is very true; but, so far as there is evidence on the subject, it ap- 
pears, as stated, that, while bearing the taxes, their manufacture and sale 
rapidly outrun the growth in population. 


THE change in the position of Quakers in England is scarcely less 
marked than is that of Catholics. Ina Cabinet of fourteen members, 
two are ‘‘ Friends ;’’ whilst up to within a few days Ireland had a Cath- 
olic Chancellor and India still has a Catholic Viceroy. The post of Chief 
Secretary for Ireland has long been one of the anomalies of the British 
Government. Strictly sreaking, the Chief Secretary is chief secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant ; but, inasmuch as the Chief Secretary has of 
late years been a Cabinet Minister, while the Viceroy is not one, the 
Secretary practically is more of a Minister than his chief. It will be 
borne in mind that, when, a few years ago, Mr. GLADSTONE temporarily 
retired from the leadership of his party, the choice of his successor in 
the House of Commons rested between Lord Hartincron and Mr. 
Forster, and the former was ultimately chosen. Mr. Forster some 
months ago was at pains to record, in the strongest terms, his unquali- 
fied approval of the choice of Lord HarrincTon, going so fur as to 
assert that he had never known a man of such sound judgment. In 
some respects, it would have been fit if Lord Hartincron, rather than 
Mr. Forster, could have taken the Chief Secretaryship, if only in view 
of his having a great property connection with Ireland and noble Cel- 
tic blood. Failing him, Mr. GLADSTONE sent to Ireland the leading mem- 
ber of his Cabinet capable of taking the office. The Chief Secretary 
resides usually about half the year in Ireland. He has a pleasant, 
commodious official residence in the Phoenix Park, and emoluments 
altogether worth $25,000 a y.ar. The more important patronage is 
dispensed by the Viceroy, in concert with the Secretary. It has not 
been found, when Irishmen have been appointed to the office of Chief 
Secretary, that the appointment has proved exceptionally pleasing to 
the Irish people. The Duke of WELLINGTON, who wrote to the Tippe- 
rary magistrates that he ‘hoped the whippings in that county would 
be in earnest,’’—which indeed they were,—was an Irish Viceroy. Mr. 
HFrBErT, of. Muckross, a seat well known to all visitors to Killarney, 
and Lord CARLINGFORD, were also Irishmen. ‘The last filled the office 
very satisfactorily, and his clever wife, Lady WaLDEGRAV», lent a help- 
ful hand. Mr. Forster is 63. He married, in 1850, a dauyhter of Dr. 
ARNOLD, of Rugby, who took the d2epest interest in Irish politics. 


WueEN Captain DE Lonc sailed out of the Golden Gate, and bore 
away for Behring’s Straits on the ‘‘ Jeannette,’’ in the summer of 1879, 








it was not without forebodings that he would be adding another chapter 
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to the gloomy records of Arctic voyaging. ‘Thus far, the justification 
for such foreboding accumulates. The various search expeditions sent 
out during the past summer have heard nothing from the ‘ Jeannette ’’ 
or hercrew. One of the most interesting reports of the search parties 
is that just forwarded to the Treasury Department from San Francisco, 
by Captain Hooper, ofthe revenue cutter ‘‘ Corwin,’’ which ship was sent 
during the past summer up through Behring’s Straitsto Wrangell Land, 
and which returned a few weeks ago. Captain Hooper concludes, from the 
evidence accumulated by his cruise, that Captain DE Lone did not land 
on Wrangell Land at all, or, if he did, that he made no extended ex- 
plorations ; that no accident befell his ship in that region, but that he 
was doubtless caught in the ice-pack northeast of Herald Island, and 
was carried by it in a northeasterly direction. With this judgment of 
the case, ‘‘ in view of the fact that not one of all the whale ships that 
have, from time to time in the history of this ocean, been carried north 
in the pack, has drifted to the southward again, and knowing, as we do, 
from the testimony of every Arctic navigator, how futile would be any 
attempt to resist the force of the pack when once fairly in motion,’’ it 
may be concluded that the ‘‘ Jeannette’’ will not return by Behring’s 
Straits, and it is likely that the motion of the ice would carry her north 
of the east coast of Greenland, or Melville Bay,—the places which Cap- 
tain DE Lone proposed to strive for, if he found himself obliged 
to push through to the east side. Captain Hooper, having settled 
this much, indicates the two alternative probabilities as to 
De Lonc,—that either his ship is in the ice, or that she has 
become ‘‘hopelessly embayed,’’ and that she has been aban- 
doned, in which case her crew ‘‘ would doubtless make for the nearest 
land, which might be the continent between Cape Bathurst and Point 
Barrow, at Banks’ Land, Melville Island, or Prince Patrick’s Land.’’ 
If they reached the continent, as suggested, they could communicate 
with the Signal Service party at Point Barrow, or with wandering bands 
of natives, but if theylanded ateither of the other three places they 
would be obliged to stay there until relieved. Captain Hooper sug- 
gests, therefore, that a vessel be sent, as early in 1882 as possible, to 
Melville Island, with three sledge parties, one to go at once to the 
west coast of that island, and the others to Banks’ Land and Prince 
Patrick’s Land. This is doubtless good advice, and it must be hoped 
that there will be no delay in sending out the relief party the moment 
the season will permit its operations. Dr Lone and his company, if 
they have so far escaped their perils, are now entering upon their third 
winter in the ice, whereas two winters of imprisonment in the Arctic 
seas are almost the limit of reasonable endurance. Comparing the ex- 
perience of DE Lone with that of Sir Jon FRANKLIN’s company, it 
must be noted that Sir Joun died just two years after his ships entered 
the ice and were forever lost sight of, while his men abandoned the 
ships at the end of the third winter and began their desperate march to 
the southward, on the 22d of April, 1848. We shall have reached 
next spring the time in De Lone’s case corresponding to this final 
and fatal chapter in the history of the FRANKLIN expedition. 





Mr. SENATOR VANCE of North Carolina is waging a war upon railroad 
monopoly and discrimination which entitles him to the sympathy and 
the moral support of the whole country. Since the war, a railroad 
combination has been formed in the South which controls no less than 
two thousand miles of road. Its main line runs from Alexandria in 
Virginia to Charlotte in North Carolina, and thence by two routes into 
Georgia. It has connection by rail and water with Baltimore and 
points farther North. It has secondary lines in all directions from the 
main trunk. It is building and chartering other lines besides. In a 
word, one company will have the power to control the whole travel and 
traffic by rail between the South Atlantic and the Middle States, Such 
a combination has its uses. If managed justly, it can serve the public 
better and conduct its business more advantageously than could the 
several roads while independent. But, in the absence of an efficient 
regulation by the Government, it offers facilities for unjust charges and 
unfair discriminations of every sort. Mr. VaNcE claims that the local 
traffic in North Carolina is charged exorbitant rates in order that the 
road may compete with other great lines for through traffic, and he de- 
mands that legal restraint shall put an end to this, His critics charge 





him, of course, with preaching a communistic war on railroad property, 
and claim for it the immunities which characterize every other species 
of property. The claim cannot be conceded. A railroad built on 
ground originally owned by the company, or secured for it by voluntary 
purchase, would be private property if it could manage to avoid cross- 
ing roads and rivers. But a railroad built on lands given by the State 
or condemned by a jury under the authority of the State, can never be 
private property in the sense in which a mill ora farm is such. The 
manner in which its title originated conditions the exercise of its fran- 
chise. Having been created for the public convenience, at the sacri- 
fice of the private rights of others, it cannot plead any private right of 
its own to the hindrance of public benefits. It is a public institution, 
and must be treated as such. To assume that the State can create pri- 
vate rights in the way in which it gives railroads the right of way, is to 
teach worse communism than any which is charged upon those who 
favor a strict regulation ofthe railroads by the Government. We are 
glad of the struggle in Virginia and the Carolinas, as giving promise of 
the influence of these States in Congress in behalf of some such bill as 
that offered last session by Mr. REAGAN of Texas. 





Ir is a great help to the study of famines to observe that they occur 
almost invariably in thinly settled countries, or in countries where the 
whole people are employed in producing food. Ireland and India 
belong to the latter class; Sweden, Persia and Asia Minor to the 
former. Seven years ago, both Asia Minor and Northern Sweden were 
enduring the horrors of famine. Both are thinly settled countries, the 
former having less than a third of the population it supported in Roman 
times. In 1874, children were sold by their parents into perpetual 
slavery, partly to save them from a slow and painful death, and partly 
to secure a scanty supply of food for the remaining members of the 
household. Whole villages were depopulated, and regions abandoned 
to the wilderness. Swedish Dalecarlia was nearly as ill off, the difference 
being due to better government and large assistance from the neighbor- 
ing countries and provinces. At this moment both countries are again 
facing the same terrible experience, and crying for bread to the rest of 
the world. On Malthusian principles, they should be enjoying an ex- 
ceptional prosperity ; but the experience of mankind, somehow, will 
continually insist on showing weaknesses in MALTHUS. 





Since the war, a great change has taken place in the cultivation of 
cotton, as is shown by the Atlanta Exhibition. In the era of negro 
slavery, a cotton plantation was a large area, of which a portion was 
lazily cultivated by the blacks, while the rest lay fallow to recover from 
the effects of the repeated cultivation of the same crop. The culture was 
land-butchery of the worst sort, and slavery was forced to seek ever 
fresh fields for extension, having blighted those which it first took up. 
Hence the struggle for the admission of Texas, the annexation of North- 
ern Mexico, and the admission of slavery to the Territories. Hence, 
also, the attempt to secede when the country elected a President who 
was hostile to the extension of slavery, although ready to tolerate its 
continuance. The impoverishment caused by the war put an end, for 
the most part, to the plantation system. The growth of small farms 
of ten acres and upward is one of the most marked features of the in- 
dustrial movement in the South. As a matter of course, the cultivation 
is much better than it was. Food is grown as well as cotton, and the 
cotton is improving in quality as well as extending in area. The South 
still defies the competition of Surah and of Egypt, and promises to bring 
this staple to a perfection not known in the days of slave labor. The 
degree of perfection reached before the war was due to intelligent white 
labor being employed in one department. The selection of seed for each 
new crop was made, at least at first, not by the slaves, but by the planter 
and his family, They chose the largest seeds from ‘the finest pods 
in the field, before the negroes were set to pick ; and to the repetition 
of this process year after year was due the excellence of American cot- 
ton. Free labor concentrated on small patches of ground will not fail 
to do for the South what it has done for the best cultivated parts of the 
continent ef Europe. In East Flanders it employs and feeds eighteen 
hundred people ta the square mile, a feat which was made possible by 
the conversion of that naturally barren part of Belgium into a garden, 
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THE AMERICAN CHAPERON. 


ATURALISTS tell us that in the gradual progress of evolution it has 

N sometimes happened that an organ or member that had originally 
been of service to aspecies, either in facilitating the seizure of food, or for 
offersive and defensive purposes, has, through change of circumstances 
or environment, ceased to be useful, but has, nevertheless, survived in 
a rudimentary and imperfect form by mere force of inheritance. In 
the course of social development, so rapid of late years, such a fate has 
overtaken the chaperon, once a very important and valuable member 
of society, who has fallen from her primary functions and has become, 
in America, at least, as clear a case of ‘‘ survival ’’ as the fifth toe of the 
dog, or the human coccyx. The chaperon was first evolved in an im- 
perfectly organized state of socitty, when unprotected women were 
considered more legitimate objects of chase than deer or hares, and 
were even more defenceless than those unfortunate animals, being less 
fleet of foot. The function of the chaperon was then as real and defi- 
nite as that of the game-keeper in warding off lawless pursuit. The 
chaperon, however, is a very modern modification ; she was originally 
the duenna or dragon, who, by virtue of her office, was old, ugly and 
ferocious, and was the Cerberus that guarded female honor. But the 
dragon’s teeth have been drawn and her claws cut, and it would be 
hard to imagine a less formidable person than the modern chaperon. 
The relatiows of men and women gradually assumed a more secure and 
intelligent basis; it began to be conceded that a modest woman might 
talk for five minutes to a man without damage to her reputation, and 
that a man did not always wish to elope with a woman because he ad- 
mired her fine eyes. The duenna was gradually modified into the 
chaperon, ‘‘a sedate, elderly personage,’’ as the old definition gives 
it, ‘who accompanies a young girl into the world for the sake of 
decency and propriety.’’ Indeed, it was then supposed that the timid, 
shrinking maide:. would not only require but desire some protection and 
support amid the bewilderment of her entry into society. But the 
‘« timid, shrinking maiden ”’ has disappeared, together with the ‘‘sedate, 
elderly personage,’ and the duties of the chaperon have become light 
as air. Marriage is apparently the only qualification now necessary 
for d’scharging this office to the entire satisfaction of all concerned, as 
by some mysterious virtue of that sacred rite a woman is supposed to 
be at once endowed with a supply of propriety sufficient not only to 
regulate her own conduct, but that of all her female acquaintances be- 
sides. Indeed, the first duty of a discreet chaperon is to ignore 
anything that may be passing within her jurisdiction ; and it is well 
that the charge is so light, for often the dancing-card of the chaperon 
is filled more rapidly than.that of her Arofégées, and her head is as full 
of her own partners and social successes as if she herself were still under 
the supervision of the ‘sedate, elderly persunage.’’ By simple virtue 
of her position as a married woman, she can ‘‘ matronize’’ any number 
of single women, from the ages of eighteen to thirty. It would often 
be difficult for a mere observer to discover by any outward and visible 
sign the chaperon of a party of pleasure, as the wedding-ring is not in- 
compatible with youth and levity. ‘‘To think, my dear, that you 
should be matronizing me /’’ is not at all an uncommon expression of 
the incongruity of the situation when a girl who has seen more seasons 
than she perhaps cares to own, and is rich in experience of men and 
manners, finds herself under the scarcely-fledgec wing of a vivacious 
young matron whom she had been accustomed to look upon patroriz- 
ingly as quite a child. Indeed, sometimes the situation might, with 
more justness, be reversed to avoid such grotesque contradictions as 
that a girl who was conspicuous for the propriety of her conduct, and 
(her fewale friends said,) the primness of her morals, when well em- 
barked on a party of pleasure, should behold her nominal chaperon, 
who was helplessly fat and hopelessly good-natured, and easily affected 
by vulgarity and champagne, being hilariously hoisted ur and down 
from a veranda by ropes, to the delight of her male companions. 
With such a shepherd, the sheep must naturally be left very much to 
their own devices. We are forced to acknowledge that the chaperon 
of to-day is a mere superstition, a concession to old-fashioned, conser- 
vative prejudices, a legacy from an unemancipated age, and a super- 
‘fluity to a generation of young women who have learned to travel and 
think and act for themselves, and evei: to earn money, (women have 
always known how to spend it,) who are of the same sex as Miss Isabella 
Bird and Miss Martineau, and who, with all their intelligence, inde- 
pendence and knowledge, ought certainly to be able to regulate their 

conduct in any matter so trifling as their relations with the other sex. 

In this country, we are cheerfully trying a good many experiments, 
both social and political, and this particular problem of unconstrained 
intercourse between men and women the American girl is rapidly 
working out, apparently much to her satisfaction, though the practical 
results have not yet been sufficiently tested to pronounce upon it ulti- 
mately. The old system of.dragonage was based upon a profound 
distrust of men and women, as such, if not controlled by severe re- 
straints, and was in many respects degrading and detestable and inju- 
rious in its effects. It emphasized unnecessarily the element of sex in 
social intercourse ; there was so little common ground upon which they 
might meet, that the relations between men and women became strained 





and artificial ; there was much profession of extravagant sentiment and 
very little natural, familiar intercourse. 

Married women have in all ages enjoyed more liberty in this respect. 
In Italy, at the time of the Renaissance, they mingled freely with the 
most cultivated and gifted men of their day, and ‘‘ unmarried women 
over twenty,’’ says Dr. Hillebrand, ‘‘ were so rare in those days that 
they are not to be taken into account atall.’’ In France, marriage has 
long conferred similar privileges ; but it is only of late years, and prin- 
cipally in England and America, that the dignity and independence of 
single women have been vindicated and the same privileges claimed for 
the ‘‘ unprotected female’’ as for her married sister ; and among other 
privileges—may we venture to call it so ?—she has asserted her right 
to greater freedom of intercourse with the other sex. At first sight, it 
seems all right and natural and harmless. It was probably the primary 
design that men and women should live together, and not be arbitrarily 
separated, like the ‘‘ coal-scuttles’’ and ‘‘broad-brims’’ on the benches of a 
Quaker meeting. And there is a peculiarly insidious charm about this 
irresponsible camaraderie. It is very delightful for a man whose cir- 
cumstances or inclinations do not admit of his marrying, to have as 
much as he wants of the society of a charming girl without the fear of 
being pounced upon to be questioned about his ‘‘intentions.’’ It is 
doubtless very pleasant, too, for the charming girl to find herself on 
easy, friendly, informal terms with a man whose society she likes, with- 
out being obliged to think about him in the practical light of ‘ for 
better, for worse,’ and without scandalizing Mrs. Grundy. ‘‘ There 
are so many men,”’ said one of these charming girls, ‘‘ for whom we 
can have a great penchant, and find interesting and delightful, but who 
would be very bad investments as husbands; and so many admirable 
husbands of fifty must have been unbearable at thirty. And matrimony 
is such a dear price to pay for a caprice.”’ 

But the sort of intercourse in question, and perhaps the more dan- 
gerous because it seems so innocent, is not on the ordinary ‘ flirta- 
tion ’’ basis. There are now so many subjects of common interest be- 
tween men and women, that there are many reasons why they should 
enjoy each other’s society, apart from love-making. A girl is not 
necessarily less interesting because she is clever and educated and inde- 
pendent, especially if she contrive at the same time to be pretty and 
to have retained some of the old-fashioned desire to please which 
seemed to be a portion of Eve’s share of the primal curse : 

“ Ah, Plato! Plato! youhave paved the way 
With your confounded fantasies to more 
Immoral conduct by the fancied sway 
Your system feigns o’er the controlless core 
Of human hearts, than all the long array 
Of poets and romancers.” 

It is just this ‘‘ controlless core of human hearts’’ that interferes to 
spoil all. Co-education itself has failed to annihilate sex. Even though 
a girl should take an honest interest in biology, mathematics and Greek * 
philosophy, (not the Platonic, ) she still remains a woman,—and some- 
times an attractive one; and, though a man may enjoy discussing 
with her politics and social problems, and such safe and serious sub- 
jects, there generally comes a time, especially if the environment be 
favorable, such as moonlight or rambles through autumn woods, when 
the conversation is apt to take a less impersonal turn. Gradually there 
come little imperceptible encroachments and little unconscious 
concessions that a strict conventionality would scarcely sanction. There 
is no question of trifling wantonly with feelings on either side; the 
game is played fairly and evenly, and may end without any very 
serious heartache to any one, and may have filled very pleasantly the 
idle hours of asummer or winter. But, evenif it all ends thus, a 
girl who has had several such experiences may have acquired an ex- 
haustive knowledge of a certain side of human nature and have be- 
come perfect mistress of the arts of pleasing ; but she will not bring to 
the man whom she finally marries, if she does marry, that freshness of 
feeling that she would have done if she had not frittered away so much 
of her capital of sentiment in small change. ‘The constant little pre- 
occupation and excitement of such “ friendships’’ are injurious both to 
men and women, and consume energies that might be better employed. 

The duties and cares of married life used to be faced mechanically, 
as normal facts of existence, like vaccination or a cold bath; but now, 
among the more pampered classes of society, there isa growing disin- 
clination to undertake these cares, unless in the most mitigated form, 
tempered by a comfortable income. The facilities for making a fortune 
easily and rapidly have not increased of late years, and, consequently, 
there is a large number of unmarried men and women who naturally 
seek each other’s society. This has long been the case in older civiliza- 
tions; but then married women were considered the only legitimate 
objects of such friendships, and a married woman has in her favor at 
least the chance of being in love with her husband. But now that at- 
tentions to unmarried women do not necessarily imply “ intentions,’>— 
and there is plenty of opportunity for unreserved intercourse,—it re- 
mains to be seen if this does not bring about looser relations between 
men and women than are quite desirable. With the best possible in- 
tentions, it is, from the nature of things, impossible that the intercourse 
between men and-women should be quite like that between persons of 


the same sex, especially if youth and persona} attractions interfere to 
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complicate matters. It is not to be supposed that even our uncom- 
promising ancestors considered their system of espionage an ideal one,— 
burglar-alarms are not evidences of an idyllic state of society,—but with 
it they met, in what seemed to them the most practical way, a real 
‘danger that threatened to shake the foundations of the social organiza- 
tion. It is certainly more elevating and more generous for parents to 
trust their children in the garden with the forbidden fruit, without 
setting a firy dragon to guard thetree. But from the days of Eden 
this fruit has always proved dangerously attractive, and, as the dragon 
was an unpleasant animal to encounter, it was perhaps the truest kind- 
ness to minimize as far as possible the amount of temptation. 
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THE ATLANTA EXHIBITION. 


ATLANTA, November 5, 1881. 





‘THE Exhibition buildings were formally opened to the public one 

month ago, but the exhibits are only just now all in their places 
and ready for examination. The delay is attributable to several causes— 
to the failure of exhibitors to forward their goods promptly, to the 
sluggishness of the methods of Southern railway companies, and to the 
development of the Exhibition far beyond the dimensions originally 
allotted to it. In reference to increased and unexpected demands for 
space, the managers were compelled to extend the buildings, and much 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining a supply of skilled labor tor the 
purpose. Atlanta, with all its greatness, is, after all, but a city of forty 
thousand inhabitants, and it cannot furnish fifty or a hundred extra car- 
penters in response toa sudden call, especially at this time, when building 
operations are proceeding in every part of the town. However, the 
Exhibition is ready now, and visitors are pouring into the city in num- 
bers which make glad the hearts of the people. There were some 
misgivings upon this point during October. There seemed, indeed, 
to be a promise that the attendance at the fair would be small. Men 
who had invested large sums in preparing for a great influx of people 
regarded the prospect with most dismal apprehensions. But last week 
every in-coming train brought a crowd, and now the aisles of the Exhi- 
bition, wherein a few persons sauntered two weeks ago, are thronged 
with eager men and women. 

The fair is well worth coming a long distance to see. It presents 
little that is not very interesting ; but that part of it which will interest 
Northern men most surely is the portion which is devoted to the display 
of raw products of the South and to the manipulation of cotton fibre and 
cotton seed. It is the custom to speak of the Southern States as if they 
were poor ; but the visitor who examines the materials contributed by them 
to this exhibition will be reasonably certain to conclude that in natural 
weaith they may fairly be said to rival the most favored States of the North. 
Every one of them is represented by mineral products which, if the speci- 
mens indicate the existence of large deposits, as commonly they do, 
show that the South, in confining her operations chiefly to agriculture, 
has neglected sources of great wealth. Georgia, for example, displays 
silver ore from Barton County, and it is of such richness that, if the 
reports are to be believed respecting the extent of the veins, the owners 
are likely to amass colossal fortuies. Georgia also presents iron and 
other ores of fine quality, and it adds to these an exhibit of asbestos 
which is one of the most remarkable things in theentire fair. There is 
a notable display of Georgia woods, with which may be compared very 
full and varied exhibits of woods from nearly all the other Southern 
States. Arkansas shows silver and copper ores, the latter of high grade, 
and mica and kaolin. ‘Tennessee offers a beautiful array of marbles, 
with her ores and woods and coals. Alabama displays bituminous 
coal of excellent quality, together with various rich ores. Texas, Vir- 
ginia, New Mexico and North Carolina each present ores and woods. 
It will be apparent to any one who examines, even with little care, all 
this array of material, that, when capital and energy shall be applied 
to the development of these great resources, there will be abundant re- 
ward for the investors and no longer any reason for complaint of South- 
ern poverty. Here is the demonstration that Southern soil can be made 
to yield, not alone the cotton staple, but untold millions of tons of 
neally all the minerals that are applied in the arts and that are required 
for the use of man. And it does not require the penetration of a seer 
to foretell that the day is not far distant when the wealth of which 
these little heaps of stuff are the symbol will be digged from the bowels 
of the earth for the enrichment of a people who have been contented 
all these years merely to scratch the surface a little for the insertion of 
their cotton seed. 

The Atlanta fair has taken the distinctive name of a cotton exhi- 
bition, and, although it is in fact an exhibition of miscellaneous wares 
and products in which cotton occupies comparatively a small space, it 
is true also that the exhibits which include cotton, cotton products, 
cotton machinery and various processes belonging to the cotton indus- 
try are those that are especially attractive. The raw cotton that is dis- 
played is confined to an area of a few square yards, but it is in every 
resp:ct notable. Each of the Southern States makes an exhibit. That 

of Texas appeared to me to be of singularly fine quality. Texas one 
day will be the greatest cotton State in the South, unless her competitors 





stir themselves considerably. The exhibits made by Georgia, 

Louisiana and Florida also are very fine; but the foreign cottons dis- 
played are not unnaturally regarded with greater curiosity. Several of 
the provinces of India have sent samples of a high grade ; and there 
are exhibits from Persia, from Syria, from Siam, and from Egypt. 
Brazil has some of her cotton displayed by the side of cotton from Bo- 
livia and cotton from Peru. The last-named is a colored cotton, and 
for those who have never before seen it it is a curiosity. It is called 
‘‘red’’ cotton, but the color is really a reddish-brown or a kind of 
russet. Another colored cotton is displayed as coming from China. It 
is nankeen cotton, and I venture to say that the great mass of persons 
who look at it will learn for the first time how nankeen fabrics acquire 
their peculiar color. Most of these samples might reasonably have been 
looked for. Everybody knows that cotton is grown in the countries just 
named. But who would haveexpected to find inthe Exhibition cotton 
from Tahiti, or, still more strange, cotton from Fiji? Tahiti and Fiji 
both show cotton of their own. There is, however, one sample of cot- 
ton which attracts even greater attention, and that is a mass of first-rate 
quality that was grown during the present year in Delaware County, 
Pennsylvania, in the open air. Perhaps, as Georgia opens her iron ore 
beds and unlocks her coal mines, Pennsylvania may go into the cotton 
culture, as she has already developed into a great industry the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco. 

Of cotton machinery it is hardly necessary to speak in detail. The 
Exhibition contains every kind of machine that has been devised for 
treating cotton, from the time when it is carried from the field to the 
gin-house, until it is transformed into a completed fabric. There is an 
admirable display of machines for weaving and spooling cotton ; but, 
of course, machines that are designed to treat the cotton before it 
leaves the plantations are in much greater number, for the Atlanta Ex- 
hibition is an open doorway to the Southern markets. ‘The rivalry be- 
tween the exhibitors of these machines is quite sharp, and the competi- 
tive examinations of the present week are looked forward to with very 
keen interest. There are all varieties of gins, hullers, cleaners and 
presses, most of them in operation, and all of them possessing many at- 
tractions for Northern visitors. 

The different kinds of apparatus for removing the seed from the 
cotton, and for manipulating it after its removal, occupy a conspicuous 
place. People inthe North, perhaps, hardly realize the value and im- 
portance of the cotton seed and its products. A great deal of the so- 
called olive oil that isconsumed in the North is made from cotton seed, 
—perhaps the larger portion of the whole quantity ; and the oil is valu- 
able for other than food purposes. The cake that remains after expres- 
sion of the oil is excellent food for stock, nearly if not quite so goud as 
linseed oil cake. This fact, however, is by no means demonstrated by 
the condition of the stock that I have seen upon the Southern planta- 
tions. This, as a rule, is of the leanest and poorest description. The 
breeds are inferior and the care that is expended on the stock is very 
small. The husks of the seed, after their removal, have high qualities 
for purposes of fertilization, and they are capable of being made into 
excellent kinds of coarse paper. Thus it will be seen that the cotton 
fibre is hardly more valuable than the seed which lies imbedded in it. 
To every pound of cotton produced there are one and a half pounds of 
seed ; and, as the cotton crop of the present year will be nearly 2,800,- 
000,000 pounds, there will be a crop of nearly 1,900,000 tons of seed 
for the production of oil, cake and meal, after deducting enough for 
replanting. A ton of seed will yield about eight hundred and forty 
pounds of cake or meal for feeding purposes. 

Of the general display of materials and wares at the Exhibition, little 
need b2 said. It resembles that always made at such fairs, excepting, 
perhaps, that many of the exhibits have been specially prepared with 
reference to the requirements of the Southern markets. It is large, well 
chosen and attractive. Philadelphia shows a greater number of manu- 
factured articles than any other city, but anyone who isat all familiar 
with the extent and variety of the manufacturing industries of Philadel- 
phia will at once perceive that she is by no means fully represented. 
If her people had appreciated properly the influence that will, undoubt- 
edly, be exerted upon the South by this exhibition, they would have 
made a greater effort to demonstrate her claim to a first place as an in- 
dustrial centre. During the next eight or ten weeks, Atlanta will be 
visited by men from every part of the South. They are flocking in now 
by thousands daily. They are deeply impressed by what they see, and 
especially by those things that can be applied to the industries in which 
they are engaged. Many of them see for the first time a wide range 
of things that will be useful to them, and there is no room for doubt 
that one of the consequences of this fair will be the creation in the South 
of a permanent demand for many articles which have hitherto not been 
called for. The excuse offered by Philadelphia manufacturers for their 
indifference is that they are as busy now as they can be. But few men 
are selling as much as they wish to sell; and it ought not to be for- 
gotten that the present boom in business is not likely to endure. When 
the dull times come again, the Southern field will be explored with 
eagerness. Somebody will occupy it. Somebody will have to supply 


the wants that will surely follow the present distinct movement of the 
South towards: prosperity and wealth; and the manufacturers of the 
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North make a mistake in not giving their very best attention to the 
subject. 


| 
| 
| 


The man who comes here for the first time goes to the Exhibition 
buildings as soon as possible after his arrival ; but if he is well advised | 


he devotes a part of his time to examination of the city. 


Atlanta, asa | 


Southern city, is phenomenal. There is more stir in her streets in an hour | 


than there is in Charleston or Savannah ina week. ‘There is bustle 
and hurry and tumult and incessant movement far on into the night. 
The visitor who comes here from Savannah experiences a positive shock 
as he steps from the cars. Everything reminds him of a Northern city. 
The people seem busy, active and full of a spirit of progress; and they 
are. They are proud of what Atlanta has done, and they are confi- 
dent respecting her future. The city is growing rapidly, and everyone 
believes that her population of 40,000 will be doubled by the time the 
census man comes around again. New streets are being opened in all 


directions, and upon each of them building is going on with much ac- | 


tivity. The Government is putting up a handsome post-office building 
and a custom-house ; a dry goods store that cost $100,000 has just been 
completed ; and out on Peachtree Street, the finest street in the city, 
there are literally scores of beautiful dwelling-houses, some of them 
as handsome as the handsomest that can be found in the great North- 
ern cities. Neurly all of them are owned by men who have made for- 
tunes here within a few years. Everybody in Atlanta is growing rich. 
It is said that there is not a man in the city who is attending to his busi- 
ness who is not now making money rapidly. In 1860 the assessed value 
of the property in the place was $5,000,000. During the war it was an- 
nihilated. To-day the assessed vulue of the property is $23,000,000. 
Last year eighteen hundred buildings were erected. The Atlantans 
display the most liberal spirit in treating with new-comers. A stranger 
is not regarded as a ‘‘ carpet-bagger.’’ No questions are asked about 
his family or his ancestors. Nobody wants to know which side he 
fought on during the war, or whether he is a Republican, or Democrat, 
or Greenbacker, or a Readjuster. The only requirement is that he shall 
believe in Atlanta and her destiny, and shall go to work’to contribute 
to the greatness of the city. If he does so believe and do, he will find 
everybody ready to welcome and to help him. There are possibilities 
in Atlanta for Northern men with capital which fill with poignant regret 
the souls of those Northern men without capital who have come here 
to look about. 





LITERATURE. 
THE PRESERVATION OF THE IRISH LANGUAGE. 


E have received the report for 1880 of the Gaelic Union (Dublin), 

through the Society for the Preservation of the Irish Language 
(New York). It gives valuable glimpses of the present condition of 
this old Celtic language. We have met with educated Americans who 
supposed that there is no other Irish language than the dialect of 
English spoken by the Irish people on both sides of the ocean. They 
did not know that the Irish, of which the Gaelic is a dialect, existed 
for centuries before the formation of English; that it possesses a rich 
legal, historical, poetical and legendary literature, and that great Con- 
tinental scholars, Frenchmen as well as Germans, have spent years of 
exhaustive labor in fixing its place among the Indo-European or Aryan 
languages. It is especially to the labors of Zeun and Dieffenbach that 
Irish philology is the most indebted. They studied the language as 
preserved for us in the ‘‘ glosses, ’’ or marginal and interlinear versions 
of old Latin texts, which were made by the zealous Irish missionaries 
to Switzerland, Germany and other parts of the Continent in the 
early Middle Ages. These present us with the language in a more 


which is still preserved. In Ireland, Professor O’Curry and Standish 
O’Grady have done the most to make the people understand the treas- 
ure they possessed in their ancient language and its literature. 

Ever since the English conquest of the island, Irish has been gain- 
ing ground. The conquerors followed the well-established precedent 
of discouraging the use of a speech different from their own. They 
made first Norman-French and then English the language of the laws, 
the courts, and public business. 
who should persist in speaking Irish. They established schools and 
colleges, from which it was excluded. After the Reformation, they 
made English the language of public worship, and not until the great 
and good Bishop Bedell made the effort was anything done to publish 
either the Scriptures or the English literature in the native tongue. 
What he did was neutralized and frustrated by the indifference of his 
brethren. As aconsequence, English has supplanted the Irish, until it 
is actually true that there are more people in Wales who speak nothing 
but Welsh, than there are in Ireland who speak nothing but Irish. 
Here and there is a parishin the far West whose priest can say, as Father 
Lyons says of Spiddal in Galway: ‘‘ All our people are weil instructed 
in the Gaelic language. Sermons and religious instructions are 
always in Irish. |The whole population of the parish, over three thou- 
sand, speak Irish constantly and fluently.”’ 


even inthe West. The indifference of the Catholic Church to any 








‘few phrases of the old tongue are known. 


4 | politics in a position to be criticised at a disadvantage. 
antique form than that which we find in the profuse Irish literature | 


language but the Latin has helped in the process of extermination. There 
are many districts of purely native population in which nothing but a 
In others, the number of 
those who speak it well is small, and that of those who speak it in any 
fashion is declining. 

The revival of national feeling in Ireland has been marked bya 
revival of the popular regard for the old tongue. Associations have 
been formed to prevent its extinction and to impart an accurate 
knowledge of its grammar to multitudes who speak it imperfectly. Old 
Irish texts and Irish grammars have been furnished for popular use. 
Prizes are offered for those who pass the best examinations. And even 
the Government has authorized its introduction into the national 
schools, but with the proviso that no success in teaching it shall im- 
prove the teacher’s position in the wretched system of ‘‘ payment by 
results’? which has been imported from England into the Irish schools. 
In other words, the old national language in these ‘‘ national’’ schools 
is on the same footing with Greek, Latin or French. It is an ‘‘ extra”’ 
which may be taught to the two upper classes, but only on condition 
that it is paid for as an extra. 

The feeling for this language has spread from Ireland to America. 
Schools for teaching Irish have been set up in all the American cities 
which have a large Irish population. Philadelphia is the only exception 
known tous. Formerly, this city had a Celtic Society, which gave it 
pre-eminence in the matter. At the beginning of the war, it suspended 
its operations, leaving its library in the custody of Dr. William Carroll. 
It has grown in extent and value while in his custody, and we under- 
stand that he is anxious to have the Society revived, the library trans- 
ferred again to its possession, and schools established here, as elsewhere, 
for teaching the Celtic tongues. Such a matter does not appeal to 
Irishmen alone. Our Highland Scotch citizens and our Welsh citizens 
are equally interested in it with our many intelligent Irish citizens 
who might be expected to take a share in the good work. A meeting 
for this purpose will be held at an early date, and three professors in the 
University have promised their co-operation. 

It issomewhat remarkable that Henry Flood, whose political ter- 
giversations caused him the loss of his popularity in Ireland, was the 
first, after Bishop bedell, to take any practical step toward the preser- 
vation of the national language. He bequeathed an estate valued at 
£5,000 a year for the promotion of its study ; but his will was set aside 
on account of some legal informality. 


OTHER NOVEMBER MaAcazinEs.—The Penn Monthly (Philadelphia, ) 


opens with a second paper on ‘Early Christian Art,’’ by Dr. J. H.. 


Porter. A political article is contributed by Mr. E. F. Hoffman. Mr. 
Hoffman writes with evident sincerity of purpose and much readiness 
of analysis upon questions which we fear he understands less perfectly 
than he thinks. His theme, now, is ‘‘ The Duty of Each Citizen to 
Take Part in Political Work,’’ a caption which is itself rather disap- 
pointing ; it might be paraphrased in ‘‘ The Duty of People to Attend 
to Their Own Business.’” Mr. Hoffman laments that ‘‘ there are too 
many people who wish to enjoy the benefits of a free government, sus- 
tained by the labors of others, while they are engrossed in their own 
pursuits.’ That there are ‘‘ too many’? such, is, of course, true ; that 
they constitute a great proportion of the well-intentioned people, can- 
not be true, or the body politic would soon fall into ruin. But, further, 
the view from which this conclusion is drawn is one taken in city 
politics—the common, error of most of our present writers on similar 
topics. To forget or not know the great (though imperfect, and in 
some respects unsatisfactory,) force for honest democracy exerted by 
the country vote, puts a writer on the existing phases of American 
The other 
articles, except a playful, light paper on ‘‘ Wigs: Their Rise and Fall,”’ 
by W. de Beauvoir Fryer, are mostly literary. 

The Popular Science Monthly has a variety of excellent practical 
papers, contributed by authors, among whom are Herbert Spencer, 
Lieutenant Francis Winslow, Dr. F. L. Oswald, Sir John Lubbock 
and Sir William Thomson. Lieutenant Winslow’s paper is on ‘‘’The 


| Deterioration of American Oyster-Beds,’’ and has attracted much at- 


| tention, as it deserves to do. 
They even inflicted penalties on those | 


| 
| 
| 


But such districts are rare, | 


He says, in conclusion of it: ‘‘ The evil 
of excessive fishery there exists, and, continuing, can have but one 
effect, and we have seen how disastrous is that result. Our oyster-beds 
are, however, so extensive, the animals are so widely distributed, and 
are so easily transported and transplanted, that the total failure of the 
American oyster-beds must be postponed for some time. But the failure 
of the beds of different localities may occur at any time, and it is more 
than probable that those of Chesapeake Bay will be exhausted before 
many years.”’ 

The articles in Zhe Catholic World are from the standpoint of the 
Church. This limits their range, necessarily, whenever its affairs are ap- 
proached, though the position taken by this periodical in the field of litera- 
ture is admittedly high, notwithstanding. In this number there are thir- 


| teen different articles, besides the review of new publications. The opening 


paper, by A. F. Marshall, ison ‘* The Sentiment of English Radical- 
ism,’’ in which he holds that ‘the modern revolutionary radicalism, 
which is as wicked as it is vulgar and blackguardly, and which is at this 
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time best typified in England by Bradlaughism,’’ can only be cured by 
the spread of the Catholic faith,—‘‘ the sole remedy,’’ he says, ‘‘ for 
the diseases of modern thought.’’ ‘‘It is useless to obscure the fact 
that no Philosophy but Catholicism can be strong enough to resist revo- 
lution.’’ Much in the same way, Rev. H. A. Brann, D.D., writes on 
‘Napoleon III. and His Reign,’’ finding the causes of his downfall in 
his failure to support the Catholic Church as against the movements of 
infidelity. ‘* With the fall of the papal sovereignty, Napoleon lost the 
sympathy of all the Catholics in France and in the world. He never 
had the full sympathy of the infidel body, and so when he surrendered 
at Sedan no one wept for his fate.’’ ‘Ihe article, concluding, says: 
‘‘ The man is dead, but his work survives him. The present republic 
is a fit sequel to an empire begotten in perjury and maintained in de- 
ception. The charlatanism of the present leaders of French diplo- 
matic thought, of Gambetta and Ferry, is but the fruit of Napoleon’s 
failure to set France on the road to real greatness,—to progress based 
on truth, honor, self-restraint and religion.’’ An interesting paper, with- 
out religious bearings, is that on ‘‘ Kelt and Teuton,’’ by Hugh P. 
McElrone. 


Country By-Ways.—Country PLEasurES.—In these two genuinely 
pleasant books, the lover of rural life will find a greater ‘fund ’”’ of 
profit and entertainment than he has probably found in any recent pub- 
lications of the kind. They are true contributions to the literature of 
country life, and despite their similarity of title they in nowise conflict 
with one another. The first-named is an American, the latter an Eng- 
lish, study, and the plans of the books are as unlike as the scenes in 
which they are respectively laid But there is a decided family likeness 
in the eviderces of love of out-door life and of nature in its simplest 
forms which each displays, and which makes it gratifying to us to 
couple them in this way, as we could hope they might be joined in the 
regard of many readers. ‘‘Country By-Ways ’’ is the work of Miss 
Sarah Orne Jewett, whose ‘*‘ Deep Haven ”’ has led the public to regard 


any piece of writing of hers with respectful attention. Miss Jewett , 


has excellent descriptive ability, and combined with this possesses 
analytical and humorous power. Her book is a series of pictures of 
New England life in the Piscataqua River region, on the boundaries of 
Maine and New Hampshire. It is devoted in about equal parts to the 
description of the natural features of that section and to sketches of 
very marked and enjoyable types of Yankee character. In these con- 
trasted labors she is alike successful, and the account of woodland 
rambles and picturesque boating trips is most ingeniously supplemented 
by the human interest which the author brings in whenever there seems 
danger of ‘‘ beauty unadorned’’ becoming wearisome. Of the intro- 
duced stories, we like ‘‘ Andrew’s Fortune ’’ best, not because it has more 
interest than some of the others, but because the characters in it are so 
clearly a part of Yankee air and Yankee soil. Miss Jewett’s little 
book is a real success. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


The author of ‘Country Pleasures’’ is Mr. George Milner, an | 


Englishman, who describes in his book the course of a year’s rural 
work and observation. ‘The year chosen is 1878, but the design is general 
and, as a story of the procession of the seasons, it will fit one year about 
as wellas another. ‘The record, for the most part, concerns labor and study 
in the author’s garden in an ancient parish of Lancashire ; but in the 
course of his ‘‘ year’’ he makes a few trips afield, once getting as far as 
Wales, but at all times keeping consistently in mind the scheme of de- 
scribing the season at the time, its forms of life, and its influences upon 
man. Mr Milner is one of those breezy souls who are only happy out 
of doors ; he is no mere fine-weather lover of nature, but will descant 
for you as enthusiastically on lowering skies or driving hail, as upon 
balmy June day or the golden languor of Indian summer. In all, he 
is singularly simple and vivacious, and he gives at every turn evi- 
dences of astrong poetical temperament, to whom nature in all her 
phases is honestly and unaffectedly dear. Right here, perhaps, is 
such fault of construction as ‘‘ Country Pleasures ’’ has,—a too great 
tendancy to poetical quotation ; but the quotations are, at all events, 
made with good taste, and show the results of liberal reading. An 
especial lover of flowers is Mr. Milner, and nothing daintier than the 
description of his hunts in the early spring for the dewdrop and crocus, 
and his description of the daffodil and other wild beauties of the fields, 
has lately met our notice. Although designed for English readers, 
such writing as this comes straight home to people of taste and feeling 
everywhere. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. ) 


THE LETTers oF CHarLeEs DickENs.—Edited by his sister-in-law and 
his eldest daughter. Volume III.—The publication of the earlier vol- 
umes of the Dickens letters was a striking literary event; the present 
issue is something in the nature of an anti-climax, but there is, never- 
theless, much in the book that will interest admirers of the novelist 
and persons curious to learn more of his set of friends and associates, 
which included many of the most prominent people of the time. The 
editors explain that a number of the letters now printed were - unavail- 
able at the time the first volumes were issued, but they do not state 
whether or not this publication formed part of ‘the original plan, con- 
tingent upon the ultimate possession of letters whose existence was 








known, but which could not, for one reason or another, be immediately 
obtained. We incline to the opinion that it was an afterthought, but 
we find no reason to complain of it, as it makes the collection of what 
are certainly among the most agreeable letters. in existence more com- 
plete. A considerable part of this volume is not new; the letters in- 
cluded in it addressed to Washington Irving, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, the 
Countess of Blessington, and others of Dickens’s correspondents, 
having already been published in the course of various biographies, etc., 
but their collection in this way and their careful editing give them a 
renewed interest. Decidedly the most valuable part of the book, which 
is at the same time new, Is that devoted to the letters to Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. ‘Those, especially, which detail the preparations 
for bringing out Bulwer’s comedy of ‘‘ Not so Bad as We Seem,”’ 
for the benefit of the ‘‘ Guild of Literature and Art,’’ show the 
brilliant, tireless spirit of Dickens at its best,—at least, at its very height. 
It is curious, by the way, speaking of this episode, and as indi- 
cating the value of Dickens’s critical judgment, to note that 
he esteemed this play superior to the highly successful comedy 
of ‘‘Money;’’ in point of fact, ‘‘Not so Bad as We Seem’”’ 
is the only one of Bulwer’s plays that has not held the stage. 
One of Dickens’s very strongest passions—perhaps his strongest pas- 
sion,—was for the theatre. ‘The world has known that all along ; we only 
refer to the subject because it is made so newly evident in these latest 
letters. He says in one place, in a letter to Professor Felton: ‘‘ Nature 
intended me for the lessee of a national theatre; pen, ink and paper 
have spoiled a manager ;’’ and, although that was only a jest, and al- 
though no man was ever more jealous of a justly won repute than he 
was of his, there is enough of truth in the remark to set us thinking 
on the real springs of the character of ‘‘ Boz.’’ It was, after all, an essen- 
tially theatrical character,—feverish, vain, intensely artificial. Yet 
there was something else—an unquenchable industry and an enormous 
capacity for work ; and, of course, we are saying nothing of his humor, 
which is a thing quite apart and of itself. The third volume of letters 
is eminently readable, but it is tiring, tov, through enforced incessant 
companionship with a man whoseemingly never was tired until disease 
laid its hand upon him at the last. The nervous restlessness is shown 
on every page as powerfully as it was in the earlier letters and in Fors- 
ter’s ‘‘ Life,’’ and we understand all the better after reading it how the 
great novelist died in his prime, instead of living to a hale and hearty 
old age. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 


VOLUMEs OF EXPLORATION.—Our accurate knowledge of an im- 
portant part of Palestine is greatly increased by the publication of 
Professor Selah Merrill’s admirable work, ‘‘ East of the Jordan.’’ He 
belongs to Andover, Mass., and was appointed in 1874 archeologist of 
the American Palestine Exploration Society, sailing to enter upon his 
duties in June, 1875, and reaching Beirut in August, to find that city 
depopulated by cholera, His work lay in a new field; the Palestine 
that lies west of the Jordan has been not only explored, but studied, 
until nothing is left for new description ; but the land beyond the river 
has been swept by the wild Bedouins of the desert, and even travelling 
there has been more or less dangerous. Professor Merrill, however, 
pushed his work with energy, and, gaining the confidence of the Bed- 
ouins, with success. His descriptions cover a period ending in April, 
1877, when he returned to Beirut, and develops the very great interest 
that belongs to the trans-Jordan region. His book has an introduction 
by Professor Roswell D. Hitchcock, an excellent map, a good index, 
and an abundance of illustrations. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York.) 

Very different in character, as wellas method, is the conclud- 
ing volume of the Jules Verne series,—this being on ‘‘ The Great Ex- 
plorersof the Nineteenth Century ’’ It is a most interesting collection, 
of course, though it ends, rather surprisingly, with the year 1840, 
giving thus but the minor part of the nineteeenth century and present- 
ing obviously a very fragmentary part of what the title implies. | Since 
1840, a prodigious amount of heroic exploration has been done in the 
two regions of the earth that remained most unknown—Africa and the 
Arctic region. In the former, Livingston, Baker, Schweinfurth, Stan- 
ley, and almost a score of others, have not only added to our stock of 
knowledge, but have practically re created our libraries on African 
geography and general description ; while in the Polar seas Sir John 
Franklin, and t those who sought for him, with the more recent expeditions 
sent out by this and European nations, have eclipsed completely in ex- 
citing results the work done before 1840. Still. the chronicles that are 
given are important and vividly interesting. Such names as Burck- 
hardt, Denham, Clapperton, La‘ng, the Landers, Lewis and Clarke, (to 
whom, however, M. Verne gives a bare two pages,) Schoolcraft, 
Freycinet, Ross and Parry must give value to the work, and make it 
well worth the attention of all interested in the study of the world’s 
explorations. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Jesus Bur A Man.—The material comprising this volume (‘‘ The 
Man Jesus,’’ by John White Chadwick,) was prepared as a course of 
lectures, and we can believe it to have been very effective in that shape. 
It is not ineffective as it stands, but there is such a thing as too great 
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conciseness. Useless word-flooding is a sad infliction, but it is only 
less aggravating to have matters of true moment treated with insufficient 
fulness. From the lecture standpoint, Mr. Chadwick’s plan was wise,— 
rather, the only practicable one,—but in a book we expect more elab- 
oration than we find here. Vital matters are treated with such scant 
attention as to affect painfully one’s sense of proportion. To give a 
single example of this, the story of the immaculate conception of Jesus, 
upon which the whole Christian scheme immediately depends, is dis- 
posed of in three pages, in which the author’s scorn of what he regards 
as a fable does nothing towards giving any idea of the enormous litera- 
ture of the subject. Many readers will doubtless incline to the view 
that, ina period of verbiage, condensation, even if extreme, isa virtue ; 
but for our own part we would rather have had such a portrait as this 
laid in ampler lines. But, this said, Mr. Chadwick has, from his point 
of view, produced astriking book. As its title implies, it is written in 
an extreme rationalistic spirit. Mr. Chadwick assumes Jesus to have 
been a man only,—one of the many who, at various periods in Jewish 
history, have believed themselves to be the Messiah prophesied in the 
‘¢sacred’’ books; a religious enthusiast upon whom John the Baptist, with 
his emotional appeals, the parallels of whichare found in every age, cast 
the animating influence, and who was only convinced after some months 
of his Messianic mission by the success of his preaching and the adulation 
of his followers. The argument is strong and consistent, so much so 
that there is no occasion for such occasional shows of feeling as this: 
‘¢ The doctrine of the New Testament’s miraculous inspiration is no 
longer a doctrine that can be entertained by any person who is at the 
same time honest, thoughtful and intelligent.’’ What sense is there in 
such extravagance as this? Every reader knows it is not true. Even 
the redoubtable Ingersoll admits besides the Knaves and Fools a third 
class of believers,—the Mistaken. Mr. Chadwick demands that we 
shall weigh well his conditions of ‘‘ honest, thoughtful and intelligent,”’ 
but, having done so, we can all, from our personal knowledge of men 
and women, proclaim the conclusion false. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 





A PAGEANT, AND OTHER PoEMs.—By Christina G. Rossetti.—The 
body of Miss Rossetti’s admirers is greatly enlarged in these days; they 
vigorously claim that she deserves to be elevated from the ranks of the 
‘minor poets,’’ and it may be unreservedly admitted that there are 
evidences of passion, power and expression in these poems which in 
places lift them far out of the common. That the volume will do 
much to extend Miss Rossetti’s reputation, we have no question ; it is 
the work of a true poet,—one who is in perfect accord with nature, and 
who feels with sure instinct the irremediable sadness of life. But true 
greatness in the poet is that unusual conformation which, while recog- 
nizing the hopelessness of ‘‘ this fever called living,’’ is not crushed by 
it, but, summoning all powers of indifference and resistance, allows the 
heartless problem to drift by him, not crush him. Goethe was right in 
affirming that the continuous assailing of the Sphinx with never-to-be- 
answered questions was fatal to peace ; his theory was to override, not 
to allow himself to be overridden by, the mystery. Unhappily, we are 
not all so strong, and this sweet and pure poet is one of those for whom 
the weight of creation is too sore a thing for repose. The result is that 
her muse is unduly sad and despondent. Lacking in humor, and feel- 
ing most keenly the wretchedness of her environment, not all the 
consolation of a sincerely religious spirit can lighten this melancholy 
soul. These verses may be taken as a fair example of the tone and 
execution of ‘‘ A Pageant :”’ 


«TI dreamed and did not work ; to-day, I work, 
Kept wide awake by care 
And loss, and perils dimly guessed to lurk ; 
I work and reap not, while my life goes bare 
And void in wintry air. 


“I hope indeed; but hope itself is fear 
Viewed on the sunny side ; 
I hope and disregard the world that’s here, 
The prizes drawn, the sweet things that betide ; 
I hope and I abide.” 


(Boston: Roberts Bros.) 


RatpH WaLpo EMErson: His LIFE, WRITINGS AND PHILOSOPHY.— 
By George Willis Cooke.—The task the compiler set himself in this 
book has been, uponthe whole, adequately performed. Although show- 
ing very good literary ability, the book is to be regarded as a compila- 
tion rather than as a piece of original authorship, and we doubt if Mr. 
Cooke, judging from thesincerity he everywhere displays, would make 
any more ambitious claim for it. He has aimed to give a clear present- 
ment of Emerson as a moralist, and to show the reasons for and the means 
of operation of his influence upon modern thought; todo this most 
thoroughly, he has relied, in the main, upon his author, allowing him 
to speak, whereyer practicable, in his own words, and compelling him- 
self, in his comments and connecting passages, to a modest and unde- 
monstrative attitude which will not usurp the main place jn the narrative, 
That he has done this difficult thing well, we think a]l carefyl and ap- 
preciative readers will admit, and, as the matter of the book before publi. 
cation received the approval of Emersgn and members of his family, it may 





be freely taken for what it aims simply to be,—a condensed statement of 
the Emersonian philosophy, giving, ina single volume of moderate 
dimensions, the gist of allof Emerson’s writings, together with an out- 
line of his domestic, zeligious and literary life. With this there is 
much entirely new matter, in the way of occasional addresses, sermons, 
letters, etc., not to be found in Emerson’s works; these matters were 
furnished by Emerson’s family, and go towards strengthening the 
authoritative character of the book. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


EYESIGHT: GooD AND BAD ; OR, THE EXERCISE AND PRESERVATION OF VISION. By 
Robert Brudenell Carter, F. R.C. S. (Second edition. With additions and 
numerous illustrations.) Pp. 271. $1.50. Presley Blakiston, Philadelphia. 

RALEGH : His EXPLORATIONS AND VoyAGEs. (‘Young Folks’ Heroes of History.”’) 
By George Makepeace Towle. Pp. 273. $1.25. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
(E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

THE YounNG Fo.ks’ ROBINSON CRUSOE; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENGLISHMAN 
Wuo LIvED ALONE FOR FIVE YEARS ON AN ISLAND IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN, 
By a Lady. Edited by William T. Adams. Pp. 266. $1.25. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE FirtH READER OF THE PoPuULAR SERIES. (“ Lippincott’s Popular Series.”) By 
Marcius Willson. Pp. 480. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

By Wallace Bruce. (Illustrated.) Pp. 37. Houghton, Mifflin &Co., 

(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Arranged by Elizabeth S. Owen. Pp. 402. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

A Home IpyL, AND OTHER Poems. By John Townsend Trowbridge. Pp. 165. 
$1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE TRIBULATIONS OF A CHINAMAN IN CHINA. From the French of Jules Verne. 
By Virginia Champlin. Pp. 271. $1.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston. (E. Clax- 
ton & Co., Philadelphia.) 

LouIsE, QUEEN OF PRussIA: A MEMORIAL. By August Kluckhohn. Translated from 
the German by Elizabeth H. Denio. Pp. 83. Cambridge: Printed at the 
Riverside Press, 1881. (J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE Four-FooteD Lovers. By Frank Albertsen. Illustrated by Miss L. B. Hum- 
phrey. Pp. 33. $1.00. Lee & Shepard, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Phila- 
delphia. ) 

THE Norway MusicAL ALBUM: A SELECTION FOR HOME USE FROM NorwWAY’s FOLK 
SonGs, DANCES, ETC., NATIONAL AIRS AND RECENT CoMposITIoNs, Edited by 
Auber Forestier and Rasmus B, Anderson, Pp, 260, Oliver Ditson & Co,, 
Boston. 


THE HvuDson. 
Boston. 


THE WHITTIER BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


St, NicHOLAS: AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG FoLkKs. (Volumes VIII. 
and IX.,—November, 1880, to October, 1881.) Conducted by Mary Mapes 


Dodge. The Century Company, New York. 
SEVERA: A NoveL. From the German of E, Hartner. Translated by Mrs. A. L. 
Wister. Pp. 354. $1.50. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


Memoirs oF CounT MioT DE MELITO, MINISTER, AMBASSADOR, COUNCILLOR OF 
STATE, ETC. (1788-1815.) Edited by General Fleischmann. From the 
French, by Mrs, Cashel Hoey and Mr, John Lillie. Pp. 729. $2.00. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE Boys’ MABINOGION: BEING THE EARLIEST WELSH TALES OF KING ARTHUR IN 
THE FAMous RED-BuoK oF HENGEST. Edited for boys, with an introduction 
by Sidney Lanier, (Illustrated.) Pp. 361. $3.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 


SCHWATKA’s SEARCH: SLEDGING IN THE ARCTIC IN QUEST OF THE FRANKLIN 
RecorDs. By William H. Gilder,—second in command. (With maps and 
illustrations.) Pp, 316, $3.00, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE SHAKESPEREAN MYTH : WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE AND CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 
By Appleton Morgan, A. M., LL.B. Pp. 342. Robert Clarke & Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 


Sir RICHARD WHITTINGTON, LorRD MAyor oF Lonpon. By Walter Besant and 


James Rice. Pp. 222. $1.00. G. P. Putman’s Sons, New York. (Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphia.) : 
THE VIcAR’s PEOPLE. (“ Trans-Atlantic Novel.”) By Geo. Manville Fenn. Pp. 451. 


$0.60. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 
CUBAN SKETCHES. By James W. Steele. Pp. 220. $1.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.) 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE death is announced from Rome of one of the most famous of modern Italian 
authors,—Giovanni Domenico Ruffini. Born in Genoa in September, 1807, edu- 
cated a lawyer, he left Italy in 1836 for political reasons, and remained mostly in Paris 
until 1848, when the more liberal law of Piedmont gave him an opportunity fo return 
te Italy. Entering political life, he was elected Deputy to the sub-Alpine Parliament 


by the little town of Taggia, near St, Remo, where his family possessed some jand, 
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King Charles Albert, in the early months of 1849, appointed him Sardinian Minister 
to Paris, but after the disastrous battle of Novara he returned to Italy. Since April, 
1875, he has resided at Taggia, His first English work was published in London in 
1852; this was “Lorenzo Benoni.” Among his other wcrks are “ Dr. Antonio,” 
“The Paragreens,” “ Lavinia,” ‘ Vincenzo,” «A Quiet Nook in the Jura,” and 
“¢ Carlino.” 

M. DuChaillu’s forthcoming book, “The Land of the Midnight Sun,” (Harper & 
Bros.,) gives many pleasant stories of the simple Scandinavian people. “ At a station in 
Finland,” he writes, “I hada young girl for a driver; and these children of the 
North seemed not in the least afraid of me. My first driver’s name was Ida Catherina ; 
she gave me a silver ring, and was delighted when she saw it on my finger. I 
promised to bring her a gold one the following winter, and I kept my word. She was 
glad, indeed, when, at the end of the drive, after paying, I gave her a silver piece. 
Another dtiver, twelve years of age, was named Ida Carolina. The tire of one of our 
wheels became loose, but she was equal to the emergency; she alighted, blocked the 
wheel with a stone, went to a farm-house and borrowed a few nails and a hammer, and 
with the help of a farmer made everything right in a few minutes; she did not 
seem in the least put out by the accident.” 


M. Turgéneff has been paying England a visit. He has, it is announced, made 
good progress with his forthcoming novel. It will deal, as did “ Virgin Soil,” with the 
disturbing—or say the explosive,—elements which are producing so great an effect on 
Russian thought and action, With all his wonderful power of vivid representation, M. 
Turgéneff will bring before the eyes .of his readers certain brave men and fair wo- 
men who have honestly devoted themselves to the task of improving the hard lot of 
ordinary humanity by revolutionary means, and with the subtlety which is one of his 
chief characteristics he will lay kare the secret springs of their moral and mental 
mechanism. He spent the summer months at his country-house, Spasskoe, in the gov- 
ernment of Orael, in Southwest Russia. 

Among novelties inthe way of literature is an abridged penny edition of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” published by Mr. F. E. Longley, of London. Nothing is omitted but 
the head-lines of the chapters. The type, however, is too small for any but good 
eyes. 

Dr. George MacDonald is engaged in writing a new story, which willappear in the 
Sunday Magazine during next year, beginning in January. 

Mr. Frederick Courtney Selous has written an account of his nine years’ « Wander- 
ings in South Africa,” which will shortly be published by Messrs. Richard Bentley & 
Son. He is called “the most famous hunter in all South Africa.” 

A bouk is announced in London, by Mr. McCullagh Torrens, with the title “« The 
Need of Reform in Parliament to Clear the Block of Public Business.” 

Mr. Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. Charles Gibbon will, it is said, write 
the serial stories for Good Words next year. 

Richard Bentley & Son, London, announce a sequel to “ Records of My Girl- 
hood,” by Mrs, Frances Ann Kemble. 

Senator Edmunds is to have an article on “ The Political Aspects of Mormonism,” 
in the January number of //arfer’s Magazine. 

Itis said that 7%e North American Review will soon be published by the editor and 
owner, Mr. Allen Thorndyke Rice, and not by D. Appleton & Co., the present pub- 
lishers. 

It is announced that Mr. Julian Hawthorne has gone to Italy, that he will return 
before long to America, and that the publication of a new novel from his pen will be 
begun in the forthcoming A/acmillan’s. Tothis is added that the purpose of his 
Italian journey is to write a paper or papers for the Century Magazine, on the scenes 
of his father’s « Marble Faun.” 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will issue on the 19th two more volumes in their “Cam- 
prigns of the Civil War,”—*« The Peninsula,” by Alexander S. Webb, LL.D., and « The 
Army Under Pope,” by John C. Ropes. bout the same time, the new editions of 
Dr. Holland’s “ Kathrina,” “ Lessons in Life,’ and “Plain Talks,” which were de- 
layed by his death, will appear. 

An English newspaper letter says: “ There is no truth in the report that Mr. Gold- 
win Smith was likely to be a candidate for the Mastership of University College, Ox- 
ford. ‘The matter was, I believe, mentioned to him, and he at once declined to express 
even a desire to be put in nomination.” 


Heinrich Zochokke, the Swiss novelist and historian, is to have a monua.ent in 
Aarau. 


An extraordinary fortnightly journal began its course last month in Vienna, under 
the title of the Vienna Grievance Book, “supported by the people of Austria,” and 
edited by Franz Brandt, with the object that any one having suffered a wrong may 
publish his grievance gratis. 


The Atheneum states that a company of Gaelic scholars have been appointed to un- 
dertake a revision of the Gaelic Bible. It is also stated that the Rev. Dr. Blair, a 
Canadian Celt, is about to issue a new Gaelic version of the Psalms and a Gaelic 
grammar. 


« Auber Forestier” is the zom de plunie of Miss A. Aubertine Woodward, born in 
‘Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, formerly of Philadelphia, now of Madison, Wis- 
consin. Her latest work has been the preparation of the “ Norway Musical Album,” 
in collaboration with Professor Rasmus B. Anderson. She is now filling engagements 
with the Women’s Club of Boston and Sorosis of New York, to address them on the 
music of Norway. 








The first three volumes of the new edition of the complete writings of Dr. Hol. 
land are out. They include « Bitter-Sweet,” “ ‘Titcomb’s Leiters,” and « Gold Foil.” 
They are printed from new plates, in a very attractive style, in artistic binding, and at 
a greatly reduced price,—$1.25 per volume. The other volumes will follow at regular 
intervals,—three of them, including “ Kathrina,” “ Lessons in Life,” and « Plain 
Talks,” being announced for issue on November 15th. Messrs. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, are the publishers. They remark that « it is believed that the whole 
work will compare favorably with the best issues of the American press,” 


Nothing could exhibit more completely or more delightfully the enormous progress 
made in the artistic fashioning—both in letter-press and pictures,—of literature for 
young people, than two such volumes cs the twelve issues of S¢. Nicholas make when 
bound up for a year. How the resources of this literature have been developed, how 
the enterpr:se of publishers has stimulated and evolved capable writers, artists, en. 
gravers and printers, is here wonderfully shown. We fear that the children of to-day 
do not know, and therefore cannot appreciate, the abundance of good reading that is 
poured into their laps, compared with that which their parents and grandparents had. 
These issues of S¢, Vicholas cover the two half-years, December, 1880, to May, 1881, 
and May to November, 1881. They are, in themselves, a library for a child, and, now 
that we are inclined to cut off some of the abundance of reading for children, such a 
magazine as this, if more carefully read and fully digested, would compensate for the 
absence of much other matter. 

Mr. Longfellow’s illness has been reported. He is suffering, a Boston letter says, 
from a painful and annoying, possibly a serious, illness, which has confined him at 
home for several weeks. 

Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, whose new bock of poems is just out, lives quietly in his 
lakeside residence, a few miles outside of Boston. While a versatile literary worker, 
his taste is more for poetry than prose. He writes slowly, and with careful elabora- 
tion. 

One of the most pointed aid skilful ofrecent d,ochzves is that with the title « How’s 
Your Man ?” issued by Lee & Shepard, of Boston, and levelled at the “ graveyard” in- 
surance business, which brings such disgrace on Pennsylvania and other States. We 
suppose we are violating no confidence in saying that the author is Mr. John E. Bar- 
rett, editor of the Scranton, Pa., Republican. 





DRIFT. 


—The commission for the revision of the Lutheran translation of the Scriptures, 
composed mainly of the representatives of the various consistories of the Lutheran 
Church, has held its last sitting at Halle. It was appointed some twenty years ago, 
and the revision of the New Testament was finished and published about ten years 
ago. The revision of the Old Testament has now been completed, and may be ex- 
pected to be published before long. The changes made by the revisers in the New 
Testament are extremely few and insignificant. The general opinion is that, if the 
work was to be done so timidly, it would have been better not to have tcuched it. 
Report says that the revision of the Old Testament will fail in the same direction, and 
that palpable and acknowledged errors in Luther’s version will be allowed to remain, 
simply from a fear of disturbing men’s minds. This “ report,’ however, is that of an 
English journal, for whose accuracy we do not vouch. 


—A conference of astronomers has just been held at Paris for the purpose of ar- 
ranging uniform methods of observing the approaching transit of Venus. A series of 
instructions has been compiled in consequence, and was recently brought before the 
Académie des Sciences It will be published in the next number of the Comes 
Rendus, and will be sent to astronomers and observatories. 


—The experimextal illumination of the Paris Opera House with electricity does 
not appear to have given general satisfaction, at least so far as the artistic effect has 
been concerned, Some of the critics complain that the light was too glaring and 
penetrating, and that there was consequently an absence of shade and mcdulation, and 
they contend that it gave to the statues and other works of art, and also to the living 
figures, a spectralappearance. Some of the visitors regarded the absolute fixity of the 
incandescent 77 vacuo lights as a good quality, while others complained that it made 
the atmosphere appear too still. These persons argued that the movements of the 
gas flames impart a pleasing appearance of life and change to the pictures and other 
objects, and to the scene generally. 


—The Atheneum says that Professor Blyth, in his lectures at Anderson’s College, 
Glasgow, strongly solicits attention to the very beautiful method of lighting Ly oxy- 
hydrogen gas. He states that he sees no difficulty in obtaining by many sources of 
power these gases, separately or combined, storing them as coal gas is stored, and dis- 
tributing them in the same manner. His rough calculations led the Professor to believe 
that by using wind or water power to produce the gases their use would be eco- 
nomical. 

—The London papers give some entertaining details, going to show how a little 
boat, launched with slight expectations, or none at all, may brave the tide and float “on 
to fortune,” while many a ponderous craft, freighted with stores of much learning and 
research, and piloted with much anxiety, goes down into the deep waters of failure and 
disappointment. The case in point is that of the little drochure, « The Fight in Dame 
Europa’s School,” which the author sprung on the political arena in the autumn of 1870. 
Its purpese was to show “ how the German boy thrashed the French boy, and how the 
English boy looked on,” and the strong anti-Teutonic flavor imparted to it seemed to 
find the public taste of Europe largely responsive. The first edition of five hundred 
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copies was pullished simultaneously in London and Salisbury on October 22d. The 
demand fora second edition, which was met by the issue of a similar number of 
copies, on November 17th, came quite as a surprise, the type having been already par- 
tially distributed. Succeeding editions of a thousand each followed at very short in- 
tervals up to February 1st of the ensuing year, when twenty-nine thousand copies had 
found purchasers. 

, hitherto accomplished the work utterly failed to meet the growing requirements of 
from eight thousand to ten thousand a day. An arrangement was accordingly made 
with a great London house for fifty thousand copies, which were forthcoming in rather 
more than a week, and by February 24th the 189th thousand had been reached. The 
last and now current edition, though of course the demand for it has failed for the 
most part, is that of April, 1874, being the 193d thousand. It has been translated 
into almost, if not quite, all the languages of Europe, and into more than one Oriental 
tongue. It has, 
moreover, been dramatized, and it gives the motive power to a whole train of sympa- 
thetic and kindred publications far too numerous to mention. 


At this point, the resources of the provincial printer who had 


American editions have issued from New York and New Orleans. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


EADING weekly, with much interest, your excellent periodical, I am led to 
call your attention to a questionable statement in your issue of November 5th, 

In speaking of Mr. Freeman’s lectures, you say that in Massachusetts “the old East- 
Anglian stock is rapidly displaced by the Irish-Celtic and Canadian-French elements.” 
This isa misconception which was very common in Massachusetts itself a dozen 
years ago, and still prevails at a distance from this State. 
ploded by the fcremost of our statisticians, Dr. Edward Jarvis, in an exhaustive paper 


It was first thoroughly ex- 


on “ Immigration,” in the 4¢/antic Monthly for April, 1872, in which he showed the 
fallacies on which the jrevailing impression was based, and the very inadequate 
ground on which Schade, Kapp and others had proceeded. His conclusion is, in 
regard to our Irish population: ‘These Celts are very prone to marry, and their mar- 
riages are very productive; but it is yet doubtful whether their high birth-rate adds to 
the permanent population. Certainly, their mortality, es: ecially in infancy, is higher 
than that of American families.” (Page 453.) He finally concludes that “the 
natural increase is at a lower rate in the foreign than in the American families.” (Page 
468.) 

Another valuable statement by Dr. Jarvis will be found in the American Journal 
of Social Science, No. VII., pp. 233-4. A similar conclusion had been reached even 
earlier, in the “Abstract of the Census of Massachusetts,” of 1865. The final state- 
ment there is that “ the native element is constantly gaining in numbers, owing to the 
relatively less mortality among those of early age.” (Page 296.) This, however, at- 
tracted less attention than the fuller investigation of Dr. Jarvis. 

The whole subject was again exhaustively analyzed in a pamphlet of two hundred 
pages on the “ Sanitary Condition of Boston,” published in 1875, being the report of a 
This - report, 
The conclu- 


medical commission apj ointed by the Board of Health of that city. 
which bristles with statistics, was prepared by Thomas B. Curtis, M. D. 
sion is that “our foreign population, though undoubtedly more prolific than the 


> and that “ the sanitary condition 


natives, still more surpasses the latter in mortality ;’ 
of the native population appears to be quite good, while our foreign population com- 
prises large numbers of a nationality (the Irish,) which is conclusively shown to be 
exceptionally liable to disease and death.” (Page 76.) Dr. Curtis has further 
pointed out the origin of the former fallacy on the subject (1) in the fact that observers 
looked only at the birth-rate and not also at the death-rate, and (2) in the fact thata 
comparison has been unjustly made between the birth-rates of a native population, com- 
prising all extremes of age, and an immigrant population which generally arrives here 
in the prime of life. 

I have not the time, or, perhaps, the ability, to go farther into the discussion of 
this subject, but would simply refer you tothe very important authorities that I have 
named. It is certain that since these more thorough investigations the local alarm has 
substantially ceased, and there isa pretty general acquiescence in the conclusions of Dr. 
Jarvis and Dr. Curtis. 

Ihave myself no jealousy of the foreign element among us, and am inclined to 
look favorably upon a mixture of races; but this isa question of fact, not of pre- 
ference. If there is anything unquestionable in the social condition of Massachusetts, 
it is the still continued vitality and vigor, mental and physical, of the very oldest Pil- 
grim and Puritan families. Very few of the conspicuous early names have disap- 
peared ; almost all are now represented by numerous and infiuential families of de- 
scendants The physiological problem which presses upon us does not so much relate to the 
English stock, which is now well acclimated, as to the more recently arrived “ Irish- 
Celtic,” as you term it,—a race which, with all its great fertility and its many valuable 
qualities, manifests in the second generation an alarming liability to disease. As for 
the German and French-Canadian elements, the one is as yet too small among us, and 
the other too migratory, to form an important element in the problem. 

To Ws 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., November oth, 1881. 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


THURSDAY, November Io. 
HE markets have been without special features for the past week, with prices of 
stocks generally steady and dull. The closing quotations of yesterday were: /z 





Philadelphia—Lehigh Valley, 614%; Northern Pacific, common, 40%; Northern 
Pacific, preferred, 82; Pennsylvania, 635g; Reading, 34; Lehigh Navigation, 47 3 ; 
Philadelphia and Erie, 21; Northern Central, 51%. Jn New York—New York Cen- 
tral, 139%; Erie, 4734 ; Pacitic Mail, 45 5g; Western Union, 87 7% ; Northwestern, com- 
mon, 12734; Northwestern, preferred, 140; Rock Island, 135; St. Paul, common, 
108%; St. Paul, preferred, 122; New Jersey Central, 965g ; Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western, 12834; Union Pacific, 12034; Wabash, common, 4934 ;Wabash, pre- 
ferred, 8934; Texas and Pacific, 583¢; Kansas and Texas,44%; Denver and Rio 
Grande, 85 %. 

In New York, yesterday, the market for United States securities was reported very. 
active, and prices were strong throughout. The closing quotations were as follows: 


Bid, Asked. 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . 3 i 112% 112% 
United States 44%s, 1891, coupon, : F 2 113% 113% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered, . - ‘ 116 5g 11634 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . ; “ : 116% 11634 
United States currency 6s, 1895, : : 130 
United States currency 6s, 1896, : - ; 150% 
United States currency 6s, 1897, ; ; ; 131 
United States currency 6s, 1898, : P . ; 132 
United States currency 6s, 1899, : : : 133 
Continued 6s, . 2 «© « . . ss 101% 101% 
Continued 5s, . 3 ; F a J P 101% 102 


In consequence of the strong open market for United States bonds, there were 
offers of but $2,550 continued 6 per cents. to the Treasury Department yesterday. It 
is evident from this that the money market is easier and that the Department, in or- 
der to use its accumulating surplus, will have to call these bonds, and so oblige their 
presentation. 

The banks of New York City, by their statement on Saturday last, hold $3,104,705 
in excess of the revenue required by law. The decrease for the week was $1,606,125. 
The principal items in the statement were : 


October 29. November 5. Differences. 
Leans;  . . $309,254,500 $313,350,900 Inc. $4,096,400 
Specie, ; 61,068, 100 60,9 1 3,500 Dec. 154,600 
Legal tenders, . 15,652,4c0 15,211,800 Dec. 440,600 
Deposits, , 288,038,800 292,082,500 Inc. 4,043,700 
Circulation, .. 19,948,000 20,008,400 Inc. 60,400 


The Philadelphia banks, differing from those of New York, showed an increase in 
their revenue,—this increase being $577,559. The chief items in the statement were 
as follows: 


October 29. November 5. Differences 
Loans, : . $76,675,853 $76,066,829 Dec. $609,024 
Reserve, . . 16,773,582 17,351,141 Inc. 5775559 
Deposits, . . 51,920,023 52,184,378 Ine. 264,355 
Circulation, . ; 11,069,145 11,082,796 Inc. 3,051 
Clearings, . . 48,858,774 54,704,206 Inc. 5,845.432 


A table of the receipts of thirty-nine important railroads, chiefly in the West, com- 
piled bythe Commercial and Financial Chronicle, shows that the earnings for the 
ten months of 1881 ending in October are uniformly increased over those of the cor- 
responding period of 1880, only five showing a diminution. In many cases the in- 
For the month of October, however, in comparison with October of 
last year, the showing issomewhat less favorable, fifteen roads out of forty-eight re- 


crease is large. 


porting that their earnings are smaller. 

The U. S. Comptroller of the Currency makes’a statement showing that during 
the past year there has been much change in the character of the United States bonds 
which the national banks have on deposit to secure their circulation, owing to the re- 
demption and continuation of the 5 and 6 percent. bonds of 1881. The classes and 
amounts of these bonds held by the Treasurer on November 1, 1881, are exhibited in ‘ 
the following table : 





Class of Bonds. Rate of Interest, Amount, 
Funded loan of 1907, _.. ; 4 per cent. $ 92,005,800 
Funded loan of 1891, . - 4% per cent. 31,981,650 
Five per cent. bonds, . : Int. ceased. 4 753,900 
Five per cent. bonds extended, 3% per cent. 187,634,550 
Six per cent. bonds, i 2¥ per cent. 53:741,600 
Pacific Railway bonds, . 6 per cent. 3,486,000 

Total, . 4 - , : - a 4 : . $396,608,500 


In comparison with this, on November 1, 1880, the banks held $56,605,150 of 6 per 
cents. and $147,079,750 of 5 per cents. On November 1, 1881, allof these bonds 
held by the banks had been called, and, with the exception of $758,900, had been re- 
deemed, or extended at the rate of 344 per cent. The average rate of interest now paid 
by the United States upon the bonds deposited as security for circulating notes is about 
3-7 percent. on the par value. If the interest were computed upon the bonds at their 
current market value, the rate of interest would be less that 34 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the general impression that the arrivals of specie from Europe had 
ceased, or were about to do so, considerable arrivals were again reported last week, 
the amount received at New York for the week ending November 5 being $1,493,084, 
making for the year 1881,so0 far, $53,804,929. Besides these, however, another large 
consignment of gold from Australia, in amount $1,042,750, arrived at San Francisco, 
Though Eastern money markets are not directly affected by these large payments of 
gold on European account for California wheat, the effect is nevertheless felt in the 
increased receipts of specie ‘from mines so located that the bullion would be moved to 
San Francisco, ifneeded there, rather than to the East. In commercial effect, the 
the imports of gold from Australia are virtually imports from London. 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


=A NEW NOVEL 


By the Author of ‘‘ One Summer,” 


AUNT SERENA. 


By Brancne Wittis Howarp. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 

“ Setting aside its fascination as a story, it is a bright, fresh, 
clean-cut piece of literary work, unconventional in tone and inde- 
pendent in spirit. . . . Miss Howara is entitled to a high place 
among the best writers of American fiction.’’—Boston Transcript. 

“‘A& much stronger novel than ‘One Summer.’ The canvas is 
broader, there are more characters, the theme is more complex, 
and there is the same breezy, healthy tone and quiet humor which 
marked Miss Howard’s earlier works.’’—Boston Traveller. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 








Tue Best in THE Wor -p. 


PUBLISHED BY ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON. 
The Knockabout Club in the Woods. 


A boy’s book of anecdote and adventure in the wilds of Maine 
and Canada. An account of a vacation spent in healthy 
amusement, fascinating adventure and instructive entertain- 
ment. By C. A. SrepHeEns, author of ‘‘ Camping Out, ’’ “‘ Fox 
Hunting,’’ etc , with over 100 fine ORIGINAL illustrations. 

Illuminated board covers and linings, . . R - $1.50 

Cloth, extra gilt, ae ar a! Ge me 2.00 








THE Famous “Z1c-ZaG Books.” 


By HezexiaH BuTTERWORTH. 


Zig-Zag Journeys in the Orient, 


A journey of the Zig-Zag Club from Vienna to the Golden Horn, 
The Euxine, Moscow and St, Petersburg, containing a descrip- 
tion of the Great Fair at Nijni-Novgorod, and many Oriental 
tales and wonders, 

Zig-Zag Journeys in Classic Lands. 

Or, Tommy Tosy’s Trip To Parnassus, An account of the tour 
of The Zig-Zag Club in France, Italy, Greece, Spain, Portugal. 
One of the most instructive and entertaining books ever issued, 


Zig-Zag Journeys in Europe. 


Vacation Rambles in Historic Lands, with interesting stories and 
legends connected with the scenes visited. 

Small quarto, illuminated covers and linings, and nearly 200 fine 
illustrations, each, . : ; ° ° . $1.75 

Cloth, extra gilt,each, . 4 ; " . ‘ ; 2.25 


OVER 50,000 VOLUMES “ ZIG-ZAG” SOLD. 
Soid by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of the price. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


EMINENT ISRAELITES 


—OF THE— 


Nineteenth Century. 


—BY— 


Henry S. Moralis. 





8vo., cloth, pp. 371. Price, $2.00. 


EDWARD STERN & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








50 (000 SOLD!!! AGENTS WANTED 
’ for Lite of GARFIELD. 
His early life and career as soldier and statesman; his election, 
administration, assassination, heroic —ar for life, wonderful 
medical treatment, blood-poisoning, removal to Elberon, death, etc. 
Profusely illustrated Splendid portrait of him, his wife, mother ; 
scene of the shooting ; Guiteau in his cell; Surgeons and Cabinet, 
The only complete work yet out. A fortune for agents who speak 
wick. Sale is immense. 50,000 sold, 60,000 in press. 
Gust soc. Address, HUBBARD BROS., 723 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 





PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, CrossinGS AND SWITCHES, 


Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
Orrick: 208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





SHENANDOAH VALLEY R. R. 


THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE 


CAVERNS >» LURAY. 


The Luray Cave and Hotel Company have notified this Com- 
pany that they have introduced the 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
into the Caverns, and they are now daily illuminated by the aid of 
this powerful agent, 
No Other Illumination Being Adequate 
to penetrate the obscurities of these vast subterranean halls and 
grottos, or to properly reveal their 
MAGNIFICENT ORNAMENTATION. 
No similar Caverns are known elsewhere. No Caverns have 
ever before been illuminated by the aid of electricity. 
The effects produced fully meet the anticipation and are mar- 


| vellously beautiful, ieee to the eye visions which have been 
e. 


heretofore unattaina 
_ .No extra charge is made for the illumination by the Electric 
Light, and guides are furnished free, as usual. 





LURAY INN 


will remain open at all seasons of the year, and visitors may feel 
assured of procuring superior and first-class accommodations, 
THROUGH TICKETS 
are on sale by connecting roads. 
JOSEPH H. SANDS, 
yg rg 
agerstown, Md. 


CHAS. P. HATCH, 
Genl. Pass. Agent, 
Philadelphia. 





BONNEIS AND ROUND HATS. 
GEO. C. LINCOLN, 


1308 Chestnut Street. 
FINE MILLINERY, 


VELVETS, 
PLUSHES, 


—AND— 


OSTRICH PLUMES. 
Mourning Bonnets a Specialty. 


Barker Brothers & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 
ral Banking and Brokerage Business, 





NARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA and STUTTGART. 


— — 





J/ORK & C0., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 

121 South Third Street, 
Opposite Girard National Bank, PHILADELPHIA. 


Stocks and Bonds Bought and Sold on Commission, at either 
the Philadelphia or New York Stock Boards. 
Collections made in all the principal cities of the United States. 


The Wharton Ratroad 
Switch Co. 
ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 


WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas. 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH 
— with 


MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN, 
Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and other 
Railroad Supplies. 
Manufactured by 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 


Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 234 and Washington Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA. 











LARGEST 


Exclusive Dress Trimmings House. 


BEE-HIVE STORES. 


PARTRIDGE & RICHARDSON, 
17,19 & 21 North Eighth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 





MANUFA‘TUBERS OF 














: L AND 
eprc7er’ sor KDICA l 
* nstrumenlés 


No. 1207 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 
(Formerly South Ninth Street.) 
TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ABDOMINAL SUP- 
PORTERS, &c. 


4@p-Ladies’ private reception rooms, with elderly lady attendant, 
P 


WASHINGTON HOTEL, 


R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
CHESTNUT STREET ABOVE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 


OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krognan, J. E. Birchinell. 
Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according to 
location of rooms. 











As 














November 12th, 1 
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The Finest. 


There are two meanings to the 
phrase, finest clothing. One is sim- 
ply finest cloths and finish ; the other 
comprehends also a nice correspond- 
ence between the dress and the wear- 
er, down to the minutest particular of 
habit, air and carriage. 

The finest clothing, after the former 
meaning, is ready-made in perfection ; 
after the latter meaning, each garment 
is the result of an artist’s study of the 
man to be clothed. The fineness of 
the one is in the clothes themselves ; 
of the other in the perfectness of their 
adaptation. 

There is a distinction in dress that 
our studies of character and form 
and occupation quickly comprehend. 
Those who wish to use this experience 
in settling these minor but delicate 
questions of taste are invited to avail 
themselves of the facilities and talent 


that we can command, 


Joun Wanamaker & Co, 
818, $20 and 822 Chestnut Street. 
H. MUHR’S SONS, 
IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS, 
633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BK. fAMISON & CO, 
BANKERS, 
THIRD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA STOCK 
EXCHANGES. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
Furniture, 
Bedding, &c. 


Parlor, Chamber, Library and Dining 
Room Furniture. 


~) 


In Stock and made from Special Designs, 


A FULL LINE OF 


Curtain and Furniture Coverings, 
Mattresses, Beds, Feathers, 
Bed Clothing, Springs, 
Spring Cots, &c., &c. a 





17, 19, 21 & 23 North Tenth Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, 








‘THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts, 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer, 
DIRECTORS. 


JAMES L. CLAGHORN, EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, AMES M. AERTSEN 
BENJ. B. COMEGYS, Hon. WM. A. PORTER, ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
AUGUSTUS HEATON, EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM S. GRANT. 
DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr., ALEXANDER BROWN, 


D. W. WORTHINGTON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE ROAD AND CARRIAGE 


HARNESS, 


No. 212 NORTH NINTH STREET 
= PHILADELPHIA. 
P. §.—I claim to make as fine Harness as can be produced, and at as reasonable prices; I use only Moffat Leather. Have the 


Agency for the celebrated Concord Harness, which received the highest award at the Centennial in 1876, A trial of this harness will 
convince any one of its superiority, Everything guaranteed as represented. Repairing promptly and neatly done, A full line of Horse 


Furnishing Goods constantly on hand. D. W. WORTHINGTON. 
HOUSEHOLD 


Furniture, Coverings and Curtains, 








THOMAS ROBINS, 
. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 
. P. McCULLAGH, 











Designed and Executed in order with surroundings. Upholstery and Hangings treated 
zesthetically, according to requirements and conditions, at moderate prices, 


~WALRAVEN’S, 


No. 1105 Cuestnut STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


_- 


HERMAN FOLKERS, . 


e 
1109 Chestnut Street, 


Total Assets December 31, 1880, . 
| Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent, 


$15,573,297.62 


F PHILADELPHIA. > Siete 





This agency has been established over twent i 
| which time nearly three million dollars have boon anata dorat 
ea”, Tamer mda tel WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
| : x * ROOM TO CONTEST TH 
A SINGLE DOLLAR. asia tetas niend 





| BrnJAMIN F, Stevens, Pres, Joszrx M, Gresens, Sec’y. 
| 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 


| No. 133 Sourn Fourtu Street, PHILADELPHIA 





| 
| bie Winans 


Joun Parker, Jr., & Co., 


20 SOUTH EIGHTH ST., 








Special Philadelphia Agents for 


Epwin C. Burt’s 
fine Shoes. 


CUSTOM WORK 
A SPECIALTY, 





Have opened my Fall Importations of 


Fine Chira and Glassware, 





Tohemian Cologne S:ts and Vases, 
Bisque and Chim Figures, 
Single Pieces, Vase Lamps, &c. | - sii hala ia 
WV M. P. WALTER’S SONS, 
Machinists’ Tools and Supplies. 

AGENTS FOR 

NORTHAMPTON EMERY WHEEL Co., 

REYNOLDs & Co,’s MACHINE AND SETT ScREws. 


1299 MARKET STREET, 








OPENING NOVELTIES DAILY. 
JOSEPH W. HUNTER, 
TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 

CONVEYANCER, : 
Jenxurtown, Montgomery Co,, Pa, 
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Columbia Umbrellas 


ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 





None genuine unless stamped on handle: ‘‘COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN & CO., MAKERS. Are made of 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn dvowz or gray, or sot/ the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


246 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


498 and 500 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 








THE BOOK-HUNTER, 
By DR. JOHN HILL BURTON. 
The “ Memorial Edition,’’ being a fac- 
simile reprint of the original edition, with 
i memoir and index added, now ready. 
Price, $3.00, net; postage, 10 cts. 27 copies 
on large paper, $5.00, net. 
ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, 
Publisher, 


13th, above Market St., Philada , Pa. 








JNO. C, CORNELIUS, CHAS, E, CORNELIUS, A, G. HETHERINGTON, 


CORNELIUS & CoO., 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Unique Metal Werk, 


CHOICE PORCELAIN, BRONZE AND Brass 
LAMPS AND READING-STANDS, 
In great variety, for HOL/DAY PRESENTS, 


No. 1332 CHESTNUT STREET, 


(Opposite U. S. Mint,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LANPRE THS’ SEEDS 
ARE THE BEST. 
DAVID LANDREiH & SONS, 
21 and 23 S. SiXTH STREET. 








20 Handkerchiefs, all hemmed, with initials «n, for 20c. in silver 
~and 3c, stamp. Address, Box 552, Middletown, N, Y. 





J.B. Lippincott & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE FUST PUBLISHED: 
Mrs. Wister’s New Translation. 
SEVERA. 


A Novel From the German of E. Hartner Translated by 
Mrs. A. L. WisTer, transtator of ‘f Phe Old vam’selle’s Secret,’’ 
“The Second Wife,’’ ‘The Bailiff’s Maid,” etc. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1 59. 

Mrs. Wister’s unerring taste and judgment in the choice of 
books for translation, and graceful manner of rendering them into 
English, are so fully appreciated by the public that her name upon 
a title-page is a guarantee of success, 


CRAQUE.O’-DOOM. 


A Story. By M. H. Caruerwoop. Illustrated. 1.mo. Extra 
cloth, $1.25. Paper cover. 60 cents. 
“Itis a story of strong interest, and wel! drawn as to charac- 
ters.”’— Boston Glebe. 
**A story of more than common merit.’’— Cleveland Herald. 


VIEWS ON VEXED QUESTIONS. 


By W. W. Krnscey. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 
** ‘The book is written in such a graceful ease that it wili be read 
with as much charm as a romance ot action.’”’—Saltimore Even- 


ing News. 
SPANISH FAIRY TALES. 


By Fernan CaBatiero. Translated by J. H. Incram. IIlus- 
trated. 12mo Extracoth. $1.25. 

“* {hey are very bright, and funny, and interesting; and Cabal- 
lero is certain to beco »e popular with hosts of American boys and 
girls in the coming holiday time.’’-—Soston Globe, 


THE HONEY-ANTS OF THE GAR- 
DEN OF THE GODS, 


AND THE OccIDENT ANTS OF THE AMERICAN Piatns. A Mono- 
graph of the Architecture and Habits of the Honey-Bearing Ant 
(Myrmecocystus Melliger), together with a Natural History of 
the Occident Harvesting Ants, or Stone-Mound Builders ot the 
American Plains. By Henry C., McCook, D.D., author of 
“The Agricultural Ant of ‘Vexas,’’ etc, Illustrated with 13 
Plates. Octavo. Extracloth. $2.50, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
HOW I CROSSED AFRICA: 


From the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, through unknown Coun- 
tries; Discuvery of the Great Zambesi Afflucnts, etc. By Major 
Serra Pinto. Transiated from the author’s MsS. By ALFRED 
Exwes, With 24 Full-page and 118 Half-page and smaller Illus- 
trations, 13small Maps. and 1 large one. Twovols, 8vo, Extra 
cloth. $7.00. Half calf. $11.00. 





“Tt is one of the most interesting of all the records of African 
exploration. Major Pinto wins the personal interest and sympathy 
of the reader by the preliminary chapters, agd ensures a human as 
well as a commercial and scientific interest in his experiences and 
discoveries,’’—Boston Adve: tiser. 

“ He writes in a style of great wazvete, resembling, in abruptness 
of transition, effusiveness of sentiment, richness of coloring, and 
boldness ot metaphors, Victor Hugo in his most characteristic 
mood,”’— 7he Nation. 

‘*The work is an important addition to the now very extended 
and valuable library of African exploration and adventure,’’— 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 

** ‘The style of the book is strong, brilliant, and always interest- 
ing.’— Zhe Critic. 

** Pinto’s volumes are exceedingly entcrtaining.”’—M, Y. Inde- 


pendent. 
NOTES OF A PIANIST. 


By Louis Morgau GottscHatk, Pianist and Composer, Pre- 
ceded by a Short Biographical Sketch and Contemporancous Criti- 
cism, kdited by his Sister, CLARA GoTtTscHALk, ‘l'ranslated from 
the French by Rozert E, Pererson, M. D. Crown 8vo. Extra 
cloth. $2.50. 

** Musicians will agree that Gottschalk is worthy of remembrance. 
3s ‘The notes themselves are written with vivacity and show 
much shrewdness of observation. They will be interesting to the 
inhabitants of many towns in this country, as stating with entire 
candor what impressions they made upon the pianist.’—. V. Wor/a 

“Will be welcomed most heartily by all who are interested in 
musical literature.”’"—Pudlishers’ Weekly. 

“The volume is certainly very readable, especially that part 
which relates to his American tours.”—Boston Glode. 


FRAGOLETYA. 


By “Rrra,” author of ‘‘ Daphne,” etc., etc. 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.25. Paper cover. 60 cents. 

‘This is a charming story by ‘ Rita,’ the author of ‘ Daphne.’ 
It is an entirely interesting tale, with a tragedy for shadow and love 
for a motive. False honor ruins two lives and lays its paralyzing 
hand upon the pages. ‘lhe story is told exceedingly well, there is 
much attractiveness in every chapter, and the interest of the reader 
is held fast tothe end. We can cordially commend the book to 
lovers of good novels.’”’— Zhe American. 

“* We have not met so promising a novel fora long time.’’—Pitts- 
burg Chronicle. 

“A capital story.”"—New York Graphic. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS ABROAD, 


The Adventures of Four American Boys and Girls ina Journey 
through Europe to Constantinople. By James D, McCasg, author 
of ‘‘ ‘Lhe Pictorial History of the World,” ‘‘faris by Sunlight and 
Gaslignt,”’ ‘‘tlanting the Wilderness,”’ etc., etc. 8vo, Illuminated 
board covers. $«.75. Extracloth. $2.25. 

“ As the title indicates, the book is an account of the journey and 
incid nts of travel of a party of young people who sail from America, 
land in Liverpool, and journey tnrough Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and other parts of Europe.” : 





*,*For sale by Booksellers generally, or will-be sent by mail, 
pos.paid, upon receipt cf the price by the Publishers. 





1881. 


Fall and Winter Fashions, 


The fishions for this fali are generally characterized by neatness 
in designs of goods as well as cut of garments, 

THE DKESS COAT—Is cut a little shorter and narrower in 
the skirt than formerly. 

THE D. B. Fk OCK COAT—Is made to button quite high, with 
four butto: s, showing a neat turnover, frequently faced with silk. 

FOR EVE. ING WEAR—The coat and vest are made of black 
or dark olive diagonal, with dark striped trousers, while for morn- 
ing wedding, and day wear, a dark blue is chosen, with gray trou- 
s 





crs. 
THES. B.WALKING CO AT--Is generally worn both skirt and 
waist being of medium length and the coat being rather close-fit- 
ting all over and buttoning h gh. If designed tor dressy wear, the 
coat buttons with one button; if for business wear, a four-button 
coat is generally preferred, with false flaps on the side. 

THE sACK COAT--Is in favor for rough and Scotch goods, 
and 1s cut rather short and snug-fitting. 

FANCY VESTs--Are again coming into favor in London and 
New York. There 1s a tendency to cut vests a little lower than 
last season, and with collars. 

TROUSERS--Are cut straight. quite close, and snug all over. 

‘The different characters and styles of goods are exceedingly 
handsome and appropriate, and of which we have full lines and 
quantities of every grade and quality. 

1HE DEMAND FOR LADIES’ COATS--Is constantly grow- 
ing, not only abroad, but at hc me 

‘The Ladies’ Newmarket Ulster continues in favor, though the 
Nebraska Ulster is the decided novelty of the season. 

In Ladies’ Walking Coats, the ‘‘scarborough’’ has the prefer- 
ence for a sing!e-brcasted coat, while the ‘‘ Jockey Coat”’ is in favor 
for double-breasted 

All the above and many more Ladies’ London Pattern Coats can 
be found at our store, where we are prepared to show them to all 


callers, 
E. O. THOMPSON, 
Merchant Tailor and Importer, 
No. 908 WALNUT STREET. 





J. E. Catpweti & Co., 
WALTHAM WATCHES, 


IN IMMENSE VARIETY, AND AT 


CLOSE PRICES, 


902 CHESTNUT ST. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sup anp EncineE BuILpING 
Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 








Wo. SELLERS & CO,, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF— 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





A. G. CLEMMER, 
First-Class Pianos Organs 


S. W. Cor. THIRTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., 


Second Floor. PHILADELPHIA, 
Hallet, Davis & Co.’s Pianos a Specialty. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 


7 Kitch Range. 
Wood's American Micnine. OUTH FOURTH STREET. 








Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
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